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HOW TO REACH THE REAL INvEsTOR 
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A suggestion for Listed and Unlisted Security Firms 


Nits 


When more than 37,000 executives, bankers, businessmen and profes- 
sional people pay $15 a year for FINANCIAL WORLD they mean 
business. And when more than 63% of these subscribers renew their 
subscriptions from year to year they demonstrate the value and effec- 
tiveness of FINANCIAL WORLD in their investment affairs. 

Add to the above the fact that these 37,000 subscribers have total 
investments of $2,000,000,000 and an aggregate yearly salary or business 
income of nearly $400,000,000 and you have the story of one of the most 
powerful advertising audiences to be found anywhere. 

As a security dealer or distributor have you been overlooking th‘s 
important audience? We suggest you communicate with our advertising 


department for details. Remember, FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers 
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are far above average in means and income and are alert to sound invest- 
ment opportunities. You can reach more of them through FINANCIAL 
WORLD, without waste, than through any other financial publication. 

Advertise your weekly investment offerings in the pages of FINAN- 


CIAL WORLD, where they are actually read. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Leading Investment Weekly 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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Founded by Otto Guenther in 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will 
continue to do so, confident in its belief that so long as it clings 
to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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YIELD — Further 

5% Profit Possibilities 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


News of “the Street” 





a 


Veit and Charles E. Warner were 
elected Class B governors for three 
year terms. 

Charles E. McGowan was renamed 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 

.00 par common stock has been declared 
payable March Ist, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at close of business February 15th, 
1946. The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 


Eyebrows were raised all along 
Wall Street at the SEC’s recent 
charges that Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Company “jumped the gun” in its 
offering of Higgins, Inc., 





Manufacturers - Converters - Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 20th, 1945. 
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ON GOVERNMENT BONDS 


a% per Annum Net—3% Margin— 
Approximately 12% Return 
Bonds may be purchased in open market 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
Vato S¥a%o per Annum 
Minimum “eR $1500. 00 

The above interest rates include all —_— 
Corporation Current Financin 
Low Interest Rates on Listed Socnnitios 


GERALD FITZGERALD 


COMMERCIAL PAPER BROKER 


115 B'way, New York 6+ COrtiandt 7-2954 4 


4llW. Fifth St., Pst a 13+ MUtual 2121 





=) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Seventh Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 

uarterly dividend of thirty-five cents 
¢. 35) per share payable March 11, 
1946 to stockholders of recora Febru- 
ary 25, 1946,a:3P M 


“EORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 44, 10¢ per share 
payable on April 4, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business March 9, 1946. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 





February 7, 1946 














stock by 
accepting orders for the shares before 
registration of the issue became effec- 
tive. The fact is that it is common 
practice for customers to request their 
brokers—in advance of actual sale— 
to secure for them specific amounts 
of shares of forthcoming stock of- 
ferings which they might regard as 
attractive. Such requests are regard- 
ed by neither the broker nor the cus- 
tomer as “sales.” As Van Alstyne, 
Noel stated, in commenting on the 
SEC’s charges,” . our procedure 
in all respects was . . . the same pro- 
cedure followed by substantially all 
other underwriting houses doing a 
similar business.” 

One of the partners of the house 
was, until recently, a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. Andrew Hig- 
gins was recently in the limelight be- 
cause of his refusal to “knuckle 
under” to some of the more extrava- 
gant demands of the labor unions in 
New Orleans. 

a 

Joseph F. Hughes has been nom- 
inated for president of the Cashiers 
Association of Wall Street, Inc. Nom- 
inees for other offices include Joseph 
A. Costa, first vice-president ; Daniel 
Breitbart, second vice president; Jos- 
eph T. Clark, secretary, and Robert J. 
Humphrey, Jr., treasurer. 

:/*- 

The 36th Organizational meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the New 
York Curb Exchange, held February 
13, reappointed Edwin Posner presi- 
dent pro-tem for a one year term. 
Edwin C. Werle was appointed vice 
chairman of the board. 

Others elected to the board of gov- 
ernors included Charles J. Kershaw, 


secretary and Christopher Hengeveld, 
Jr., treasurer. 

John T. Madden, dean of the school 
of commerce of New York Univer- 
sity, and Benjamin H. Namm, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, were re-elected 
to represent the public. 

ak i 

An innovation among the unlisted 
security firms is Hoit, Rose & Tros- 
ter’s publication of a certified state- 
ment of condition. The firm’s balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1945, show- 
ing total assets of $1.1 million, is be- 
ing distributed to its customers. This 
is an example that could well be fol- 
lowed by other houses. 

.-s *% 

Scarcity of whiskeys finds many 
brokers and merchants angling for 
whiskey warrants. 

3 a a 

Robert B. Sedgwick, recently re- 
turned from active duty with the 
A.U.S., is now associated with the 
sales department of Tripp & Com- 
pany. 

* %*« * 

The National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers has dismissed com- 
plaints of failure to comply with high 
standards of commercial honor, made 
last year against Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, Inc., in connection with 
Connecticut Light & Power Company 
financing. The question is pertinent 
why such a charge ever was made in 
the first place. 

a a 

An interesting angle to the recent 
omission of Dresser Industries’ divi- 
dend was that the same day directors 
met and decided not to make the pay- 
ment, there was a special offering of 
25,000 shares of the stock (at 30%) 


PFEIFFER BREWING COMPANY 


Andrew Baird, Edward O’Brien, 
3748 Bellevue, Detroit 7, Michigan 
Dividend #33 


Charles H. Phelps Jr., and Victor 
Verace to Class A governorships for 
three-year terms, and James R. Dyer 
for a one year term. Charles Moran, 
Harold C. Patterson, William T. 


by Paine, Weber-Jackson, Curtis. As 
soon as this action became known the 
firm making the offering notified buy- 
ers that sales would be cancelled. But 
the question is being asked: For 
whom was the sale being made? 


' FINANCIAL WORLD 


A dividend of Twenty-five (25) Cents per 
share has been declared on the capital stock 
of this Company, payable March 29, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 12, 1946. 

A. YOCKEY, Secretary and Treasurer 
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: Bill,’ which provided for compensa- 
| tory Government spending on the 


Finfoto 


U. S. Treasury Building 


Government's own actions 
-have forced it to chance 
“just a little more infla- 
tion.” Such policies, in 
the past, have invariably 


ended in utter disaster 





Another Whirl to the Inflation Spiral: 


By Allan 


Fk” more than a decade, the advo- 
cates of a planned economy have 
deprecated the free enterprise system 
and have argued the advantages of a 
set-up under which the fluctuations of 
business activity, employment and the 
national standard of living would be 
controlled by the laws of Congress 
rather than the laws of economics. 
Their plans found concrete expression 
in the ill-fated Wagner-Murray-Din- 
so-called “Full Employment 


basis of estimates of future business 
conditions made by Government: 
economists as much as_ eighteen 
months in advance. 

The impossibility of making accu- 
rate forecasts anywhere near so far 
ahead was immediately apparent to 
all but the starry-eyed gentry who ad- 
vocated the bill. If any support other 
than ordinary common sense were 
needed for this skeptical view, it has 
been amply provided by the events of 
recent months, which have been spec- 
tacularly different from those predict- 
ed only three or four months earlier 
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by responsible figures in Washington. 
For instance, the War Manpower 
Commission stated in August that un- 
employment would reach 6.2 million 
by mid-December; the actual figure 
was under 2 million. Late in Sep- 
tember, Commerce Secretary Wallace 
estimated that national income pay- 
ments in the second half-year would 
be $8 billion, or 10 per cent, less than 
those for the first half; they were ac- 
tually $325 million larger. If the 
economic planners cannot hit the 
mark any more closely than this over 
a short period, the fallacy of attempt- 
ing long term planning is obvious. 


Problems Aggravated 


This is not a matter of major con- 
cern at the moment, however, since 
Congress wisely whittled the “Full 
Employment Bill’ down to little more 
than a mere statement of Government 
policy. The important point is that 
these fantastically erroneous forecasts 
were made the basis of Government 
actions which aggravated rather than 
solved the economic problems which 
actually arose during the early recon- 


version period, thereby causing, in 
large part, the impasse in which the 
nation now finds itself. + 

The major misdirection of Govern- 
ment effort lay in the attempt to 
“maintain purchasing power’ by 
sponsoring higher wages (ignoring, 
of course, the fundamental economic 
fact that production rather than pur- 
chasing power is the primary factor 
contributing to prosperity and a high 
standard of living). Had employ- 
ment and the “take-home pay” of 
workers still employed actually shown 
the expected drastic reductions, this 
policy might have been helpful even 
though it still would have represented 
an attack on the wrong end of the 
problem. 

But the estimates were wrong. In- 
come payments to individuals, and 
their disposable income (after taxes) 
set new records last year, and the to- 
tal for December, which was to be 
the low month of the year according 
to the planners, was actually larger 
than for any other month except 
June. Purchasing power was also 
bolstered by the individual savings of’ 
$151.6 billion accumulated during the 
five war years, a factor which the 





planners apparently ignored. Ac- 
cordingly, consumer expenditures for 
the year and the last quarter each set 
new records for comparable periods 
of time. In the meantime, industrial 
production, as measured by the FRB 
index, fell to the lowest point since 
May, 1941. This represented a seri- 
ous unbalance between purchasing 
power and available goods—the very 
essence of inflation. 

No worse addition to this already 
explosive situation could be imagined 
than the wage increases currently be- 
ing obtained by union labor with Ad- 
ministration assistance. With profits 
already squeezed close to the vanish- 
ing point in many instances by the 





increases in wage, material and other 


costs which took place during the war, - 


industry is utterly unable to grant the 
current unprecedentedly large de- 
mands for additional pay without price 
relief. Thus, the Administration is be- 
ing forced to modify its “hold the 
line” policy on prices in order to get 
production, the only element which 
can prevent runaway inflation. 


New Policy Details 


The details of the new wage-price 
policy, forthcoming “tomorrow” for 
the past ten days, have not yet been 
disclosed as this is written. But re- 
sponsible sources indicate that labor 
will be granted wages some 17.5 per 


cent above the levels prevailing on 
V-J Day, with price relief for indus- 
try varying widely. Industries with- 
out reconversion problems will 
probably be allowed price advances 
sufficient to permit profits at the 1936- 
39 level, but reconverting groups— 
whose production volume over the 
coming year is a matter of conjecture 
—may be allowed only enough price 
relief to enable them to break even 
at normal production rates, with fur- 
ther adjustments possible after output 
can be more clearly determined. 
The Iron Age states that workers 
in the basic steel industry will receive 
a wage increase of 18.5 cents an hour 
Please turn to page 26 


Pros and Cons UF Stop-Loss Urders 


Although they are frequently employed, they are 
a speculative device at best, and often are misun- © 


derstood. Here are some of 


top-loss orders, not so frequently 

resorted to now that the security 
markets are on a 100 per cent cash 
basis which eliminates margin trad- 
ing, while the short term profit tax 
further encourages a semi-investment 
approach toward new _ purchases, 
nevertheless are still regarded by a 
section of brokerage house clientele 
as standard trading practice, despite 
their disadvantages. 


Headache Source 


A speculative device at best, stop- 
loss orders are not to be commended 
to the average trader in securities, 
and they have no place in investment 
practice. They have been the cause 
of more headaches, in proportion to 
their use, than probably any other 
type of order. Customers have lost 
confidence in their brokers, and the 
latter have lost good customers, be- 
cause of misunderstandings over 
executions of stop orders. And fre- 
quently when the market is honey- 
combed, as the saying is, with stop- 
loss orders the very situation is 
created against which the traders had 
sought to protect themselves. 

A stop-loss order is not an order to 
sell a stock or cover a short sale, at a 
definite price—it is an order to sell 
(or cover) at the market when, and 
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their disadvantages 


if, the stock should sell at the price 
mentioned in the order. An order to 
“Sell 100 shares at 45 stop,” for 
instance, is held on the broker’s 
books, or on that of the specialist in 
the stock, until such time as a trans- 
action actually is made at 45. Then 
the order becomes “at the market.” 
There may be a dozen or more 
market orders executed thereafter at 
declining figures, and only the 
broker’s agility, plus a bit of luck, 
determines whether the customer’s 
order is the first or the twelfth execu- 
ted after the transaction at 45. By 
the time the order is worked off the 
stock may have sold off another point 
or more, and the customer may find 
to his chagrin that his stock was sold 
at several points less than 45. Even 
where a rally touched off at the cus- 
tomer’s stop-loss point results in his 
stock selling above the release level 
he often feels aggrieved when the rally 
develops into an advance in which 
he no longer has a_ participating 
interest. : 
Floor tradérs appear to be guided 
by a sixth sense in “gunning” for 
stops. And where as often is the 
case, a stop-loss order is delivered 
immediately to a specialist the latter’s 
book gives him a clear picture of the 
vulnerability of the market and of the 


extent to which stocks available under 
stop orders would be absorbed by buy- 
ing orders under the market. During 
a momentary lull in buying demand a 
short but heavy selling drive from 
floor traders may develop, augmented 
by short selling from astute “tape 
readers” in brokerage offices. Caught 
off balance, the shares drop several 
points and stop orders are released 
increasing the pressure on the market. 
Later, the traders cover, the special- 
ist’s books are cleared and, its techni- 
cal position strengthened, the stock 
more often than not resumes its in- 
terrupted upward course. 

In many cases the stopped-out 
trader who had thought to protect 
himself against a loss of a few points 
has helped set up a situation making 
it possible for some one to take over 
his stock at a bargain. 


For Experienced Traders 


Stop-loss orders have a place in 
the technique of speculation, but their 
employment may well be left to the 
experienced trader thoroughly con- 
versant with every detail of market 
operation, and having both the oppor- 
tunity and the ability to determine 
whether the technical position of a 
security justifies the use of the device. 
The average trader will fare far better 
in the long run by avoiding the use of 
them. 

Theoretically stop orders, as they 
are more accurately called, should 
limit one’s losses; in actual practice 
they are very likely to multiply them. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Former Quality Issue 
Staging a Come-Back 





Standard Brands’ new management, methods and 


products reverse long downtrends in earnings and 


prices (once equal to 150). Tax savings will be large 


B* in 1933, the then investment 
quality common stock of Stand- 
ard Brands Incorporated reached a 
high equivalent to 150 on the present 
basis, that is, allowing for the 1-for-4 
“reverse split-up” effected in 1943 to 
reduce an excessive share capitaliza- 
tion. At the bottom of the last bear 
market, in 1942, its similarly adjusted 
low was 11. 


Recovery Slow 


Considering that we have since ex- 
perienced a four-year bull market, 
this issue has not scored undue re- 
covery at 49, for its gain represents 
just about 27 per cent of its former 
loss, whereas many stocks have 
passed the highs of the 1930s and 
some their pre-depression peaks. 
Moreover, there was little reason for 
a stock that did not earn less than $2 
per present share in any depression 
year to have sold down to the equiva- 
lent of 11. 

The low in earnings culminated an 
irregular twelve-year decline from a 
high near $5 per share, as adjusted, 
in 1930, first full year of the present 
company’s operations. In 1940, 1941 
and 1942, already increasing taxes 
were factors but through 1939, pre- 
tax net itself dropped from $5.57 to 
$2.69 per share. 

The company had inherited from 
its great Fleischmann predecessor a 
unique system of quick distribution 
directly to retailers through its own 
fleet. Still advantageous in distribut- 
ing yeast, dated coffee and some other 
items, this was soon found too costly 
for less perishable products, which 
were gradually shifted to regular 
trade channels. 

One difficulty long ago arising 
from this situation was that it re- 
quired an uncommonly high gross 
(manufacturing) profit margin which, 
in turn, attracted growing competi- 
tion. The former management itself 
whad largely solved this problem by 
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gradually reducing gross _ profit 
margin from 55.8 per cent in 1930 to 
35.1 per cent in 1941. It has since 
been further reduced to 23.6 per cent 
in 1944, but this largely reflects low- 
profit business with the Government 
and wartime price squeezes. 

New blood was brought into the 
management with the election of 
James S. Adams as president late in 
1941, and other new officers and di- 
rectors in that and the following 
year. It promptly adopted an aggres- 
sive policy of adding new products 
both through research and develop- 
ment and through acquisitions. 

Subsequently introduced products 
include a new B-vitamin yeast tablet, 
a new type baking powder, noodle 
soup mixes and additional bakery 
trade and _ pharmaceutical items. 
Meanwhile, some $7.6 million has 
been expended in acquisition of im- 
portant Standard Margarine (third 
largest unit in the domestic field), 
Loudon Packing (tomato and allied 
products), Shefford Cheese (cheeses 
and spreads) and strong, Cobb & 





Standard Brands’ Record 


Gross — {Earnings — 
*Sales Profit Pree |. Re 

Year (Millions) Margin Tax ported 
1930.... $89.8 55.8% $5.57 $4.88 
ae... 83.3 532 5.18 4.48 
1935.... 102.0 43.9 4.55 3.88 
1936.... 115.0 41.1 5.35 4.48 
1967...:.. 425 35.3 3.54 2.92 
1938.. 108.3 36.4 2.99 2.48 
1939.... 108.9 35.5 2.69 2.20 
1940.... §98.9  §37.3 §3.77  §2.72 
1941.. 119.6 35.1 4.19 2.16 
1942.... 144.4 29.4 4.93 2.00 
1943.... 182.3 27.7 6.70 2.63 
1944.... 237.0 23.6 9.50 2.59 
Nine months 
ended Sept. 
ec. Bee | UR. 4.82 1.79 
1945.... 193.7. N.R. 6.52 2.06 





*Includes liquor taxes $5,470,764 in 1940, 
$6,306,979 in 1941, $8,939,176 in 1942, $10,067,- 
885 in 1943, not separately reported in other 
years. TYears prior to 1943 adjusted for 1-for-4 
“reverse split-up’’ in that year. §Revised. N.R.— 
Not reported. 

























































Finfoto Retail Outlet 


Company (pioneer pharmaceutical 
manufacturer dating back to 1833). 
Meanwhile, comparison of 1941 
and 1944 statements reveals interest- 
ing gains. Total assets increased 
from $86.5 million to $113.6 million. 
Non-current excess profits tax re- 
funds and allocated cash and U. S. 
Governments increased from nothing 
to $1.3° million and $4 million, re- 
spectively. Working capital rose from 
$41.8 million to $51.8 million. In- 
ventory, contingency and miscellane- 
ous reserves were built up to $13.1 
million. There has been no funded 
debt, and preferred stock capitaliza- 
tion has remained unchanged at 200,- 
000 shares -of a $4.50 cumulative 
issue. Presently outstanding common 
stock (reflecting the “reverse split”) 
total a little under 3.2 million shares. 


Favorable Outlook. 


Standard Brands now faces the 
future in strong position. It has 50 
domestic plants, located in every sec- 
tion of the country, and 12 in foreign 
countries (3 in Canada and one each 
in Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, ibe 
Guatemala, Peru, Venezuela, Eng- 
land and South Africa). Some 500 
direct selling agencies serve about 
19,000 communities with personal 
contact and about 21,000 others 
through public carriers. Outlets in- 
clude about 60,000 commercial baker- 
ies, hotels, restaurants and public in- 
stitutions and about 300,000 grocers. _ 

Among its many products are 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and Vinegars 
(each accounting for two-thirds of 
U. S. output), Chase & Sanborn 
Coffee, Tender Leaf Tea, Royal Bak- 
ing Powders and Desserts, Blue Bon- 
net Margarine, V-8 Vegetable Juices, 
Shefford Cheeses, Stox Soups, 

Please turn to page 27 
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resident Truman’s unheralded im- 
ig position of food controls, limited 
for the present to restrictions and 
regulation of the use of wheat and 
other grains, accelerated marketing of 
heavy food animals and voluntary ra- 
tioning of scarce commodities, has 
had little in the way of security mar- 
ket repercussion as yet aside from the 
distilling and milling shares. As the 
implications of the Government’s new 
food policy become clearer, however, 
there may be reflections marketwise 
in other groups as well. 


Worst Crisis 


Declaring that the world confronts 
a food crisis that might prove the 
worst in modern times, Mr. Truman 
acted to place on the people of the 
United States what he regards as its 
proper share of the burden of avert- 
ing mass starvation in countries liber- 
ated from the enemy. He did not 
specifically name the foods that may 
be expected to be in short supply for 
months to come, but his announced 
restrictions madé it obvious that at 
the outset the foods affected are bread, 
flour, bakery products, breakfast 
cereals and other grain products. 

Briefly, here is the substance of the 
Administration’s proposals, as con- 
tained in Presidential directives to 
Government agencies. The plan com- 
prises nine principal measures, the 
initial one being a campaign to secure 
full cooperation of consumers, bakers 
and retailers in the conservation of 
food, particularly bread. The use of 
wheat in the production of alcohol and 
beer is discontinued and, beginning 
March 1, other grains may be used in 
the beverage industry only five days 
a month. 

The quantity of flour obtained from 
a bushel of wheat is to be increased 
from 71 per cent to 80 per cent, which 
means placing the nation on a dark 
bread diet in place of the familiar 
white product. 

During the current calendar year 
























































































































































































































































































































































Food Crisis Has 
Market Repercussions 


Distilling and brewing shares were immediately affected. 


but ramifications will extend into other fields as 
well. How trends into other businesses are developing 






the Government plans to export to 
nations in need of food 375,000 tons 
of fats and oils, 1.6 billion pounds of 
meat, of which one billion pounds are 
to be made available by June 30, and 
of increased quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts, in addition to maintaining a high 
level of wheat and flour exports. 
Wheat exports for the half year end- 
ing next June 30 are tentatively placed 
at 150 million bushels. This will com- 
pare with 175 million bushels in the 
first half of the fiscal year, which is 
the same as the crop year. 

Rapid marketing of live stock and 
poultry, as a measure to conserve 
wheat until the 1946 winter and 
spring crops come in, is expected to 
bring a substantial bulge in the 
amount of meat production, and rec- 
ord packing house operations are in- 
dicated over the next several months. 
The rationing of wheat for animal 
feed, however, means gradual transi- 
tion to the marketing of scantily fed 
or moderately fattened animals, and 
a lower level of production until the 
situation permits the replenishment of 
animal feed. 

The culling of poultry flocks and 
limitation on chick production will 
mean both a heavy temporary supply 
of poultry and eggs, and a later scarc- 
ity of both. Rationing is not unlikely 
in an effort to prevent the additional 
supplies of meat and eggs finding 
their way to the American table and to 
divert the surplus to export channels. 
A further threat to the future of meat 
and egg production lies in the possi- 
bility that many growers will liquidate 
their entire herds and flocks. The 
effect on milk and cheese production 
of the President’s directive that the 
Department of Agriculture take steps 
to “encourage more economic feeding 
of dairy cattle,” is yet to develop. 

Disclosure of the sudden crisis in 
the world food position and of the 
President’s plan immediately was re- 
flected in the market for distilling 
shares, and to a slightly less extent in 





Finfoto Beer Vats 
quotations on milling stocks. Schenley 
Distillers sold off sharply, carrying 
down to more than 20 points below 
its recent high; Hiram Walker 
dropped below 100 for a loss of almost 
20 points from recent quotations, and 
the decline in Distillers Seagrams 
brought its recession from its recent 
high to 16 points. Park & Tilford, 
American Distilling and National Dis- 
tillers also reacted sharply in response 
to the ban on wheat use by distillers 
and brewers, and to the limitation of 
use of other grains. 

Canada, with wheat exports ap- 
proximating those of the United 
States over the past year, has not 
followed our lead in banning the use 
of wheat or extending the limitation 
on the use of other grains, and the 
large Canadian interest of many of 
the distilling concerns served to 
cushion somewhat the impact of the 
action taken on this side of the border. 
Canada’s wartime domestic food pol- 
icy was much less rigid than ours, 
but that does not necessarily suggest 
that the Dominion will not go along 
with the idea that the northern half 
of the western hemisphere must pull 
in its own belt in order to help 
Europe, India, China, and the Far 
East, even our former enemies, it may 
be, to live abundantly. 


Other Effects 


For the moment no great interest 
in the new policies has been evinced 
in the shares of the bakery, dairy 
products, meat packing or other com- 
panies likely to be affected by the con- 
trols to be clamped on American 
grown or processed foods. In some 
instances, of course, the effect will be 
little more than a shift of distribution 
from domestic retailers and handlers 
to export agencies. As the Adminis- 
tration’s directives are translated into 
action the near term as well as the 
probable later effects on business vol- 
umes and earnings should become 
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Holding Company May 
Distribute Its Assets 3 


Engineers Public Service contesting SEC divestment order, 
but has plans for compliance. Common stock's indicated 





| aya Public Service has made 
great progress toward compli- 
ance with the Holding Company Act 
during the past year. Today it owns 
only Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany, which the Securities & Ex- 


change Commission has ruled it may — 


retain, and Gulf States Utilities and 
El Paso Electric, which it is prepar- 
ing to divorce. Although Engineers 
has contested the SEC’s order re- 
quiring divestment of Gulf States and 
El Paso,.carrying its appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme. Court, it has also 
prepared a plan for compliance with 
this order, which it presented to its 
stockholders last September 10. 


Common Reclassified 


Under the provisions of this thrice 
amended plan, the 280,000 shares of 
Gulf States Utilities common stock 
will be reclassified into 1,909,968 
shares, the same number of common 
shares which Engineers has outstand- 
ing, and these shares will be offered 
to the common stockholders of En- 
gineers, share for share, through 
warrants entitling Engineers’ common 
stockholders to buy a like amount of 
Gulf States common at $11.50 a 
share. 

Since that is considerably below 
the value of these shares, any holder 
of Engineers common will find a 
ready market for his rights, if he does 
not care to exercise them himself. In 
addition, since many foreign common 
stockholders of Engineers cannot be 
reached now, their rights will be sold 
and the proceeds held until such time 
as they can be remitted to them. Be- 
cause of the attractive price of Gulf 
States common, it is contemplated 
that all warrants will be exercised, 
either by their original holders or by 
non-stockholders buying them in the 
open market. 

As an aid to stockholders owning 
both preferred and common shares, 

_ or buying warrants in the open mar- 
ket, they will be permitted to tender 
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“work-out” value is materially above current market price 





shares of any or all issues of Engi- 
neers preferred at $100 per share in 
the purchase of Gulf States common 
up to the number of shares to which 
the warrants they hold entitle them. 
This should prove a distinct advan- 
tage to preferred holders who bought 
their stock at substantial discounts in 
the past, since counsel for Engineers 
is of the opinion that no tax liability 
will fall upon these transactions. And 
in the event the SEC should decide 
these preferred holders are entitled 
to more than $100 a share for their 
preferreds, an additional payment in 
cash will be made. 

With close to $22 million to be re- 
ceived in cash or preferred stock in 
the purchase of Gulf States common, 
plus a bank loan of $3 million and 
around $14 million of funds on hand, 
Engineers proposes to redeem all of 
its $5, $5.50 and $6 preferred shares 
at $100 per share, although the $5 
stock is entitled to $105 and the $5.50 
and $6 stock to 110 a share in the 
event of redemption or voluntary 
liquidation. But, again, if the SEC 
holds the owners of these stocks are 
entitled to a premium, it will be paid 
to them. 


El Paso Electric 


With its preferred stock out of the 
way, Engineers will then reclassify 
the 150,000 shares of El Paso Elec- 
tric common stock into 381,994 
shares and will distribute this stock 
to its common stockholders as a par- 
tial liquidating dividend on the basis 
of one-fifth of a share of El Paso 
common for each share of Engineers 
common stock. Then it proposes to 
liquidate by distributing to its:own 
common stockholders whatever cash 
may be on hand and the common 
stock of Virginia Electric & Power. 

Accordingly, once this plan has 
been approved, the holders of Engi- 
neers common will receive rights to 
purchase the common stock of Gulf 
States Utilities on a share for share 
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Power House 


basis. They will receive one-fifth of 
a share of El Paso Electric common 
as a partial liquidating dividend for 
each share of Engineers common 
owned. And they will eventually re- 
ceive 1.514 shares of Virginia Electric 
& Power common for each presently 
held share of Engineers common. 
What will these be worth? 


Intangibles Defined 


Before answering this question, it 
is necessary to comment on some of 
the accounting procedure being forced 
upon Engineers by the SEC. First of 
all, this Commission required during 
1945 that Engineers accelerate its 
amortization of certain intangibles ap- 
pearing on its books and those of its 
three operating subsidiaries. And 
since Engineers will receive credit for 
them under tax laws applicable to 
1945, its earnings and those of its 
subsidiaries will appear high. But 
these earnings will result from non- 
recurring and unusual credits and will 
not reflect the true earnings which 
will eventually accrue to Engineers 
common stockholders as the owners 
of the common stocks of the -three 
subsidiaries. 

For that reason, Engineers pro- 
poses to report two sets of earnings 
figures for the 1945 year. In one will 


‘appear earnings on the basis the SEC 


has ordered them reported. In the 
other, Engineers will report 1945 
earnings on the basis that can be ex- 
pected to continue in the future. So 
the earnings used in this discussion 
will be the second set, or those which 
can be relied upon as reflecting future 
earning power. 

According to testimony by Engi- 
neers officials before the SEC early 
in January, and on the basis of ten 
months of experience and 2 months 
of estimate, Gulf States Utilities will 
show earnings for 1945 of about $1 
per share on the 1,909,968 shares of 
common stock to be outstanding. And 
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if the new Gulf States common be 
valued at 18 times earnings, not an 
extravagant figure when compared 
with the market prices of comparable 
equities, this means a market worth 
of $18 a share. But Engineers com- 
mon stockholders will receive rights 
to buy this stock at $11.50 a share 
and on that basis these rights should 
be worth $6.50 per share to them. 


El Paso Electric earned $1.58 per 
share on its common stock during 
1945 on the basis previously outlined, 
and if this stock be valued at 16 times 
earnings, it should be worth about 
$25.28 a share. But since only one- 
fifth of a share of El Paso common is 
to be given to each share of Engi- 
neers common, the value to its hold- 
ers should be around $5.05 a share. 





Finally, since Virginia Electric & 
Power has 2,932,065 common shares 
outstanding while Engineers has but 
1,909,968, dissolution of Engineers 
and distribution of Virginia’s com- 
mon will mean each present holder of 
Engineers common will receive 1.514 
shares of Virginia common. During 
1945 Virginia earned an equivalent of 

Please turn to page 27 


Stockholder Army Reaches New Peak 


One-time top, set in 1929, has long since been left be- 


hind as public participation in corporate activities 


expands. 


he American army of stockholders 

in industrial, utility and railroad 
corporations keeps right on attaining 
tc new peaks. As of January 7, last, 
General Electric Company reported 
its list of shareholders had reached a 
new high of 241,838, and just a few 
weeks prior to that United States 
Steel Corporation reported its com- 
mon stockholders as 166,108, in addi- 
tion to 75,196 preferred stockholders. 


Company Highs 


Other recently reported new high 
‘common stockholder totals include 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
which leads them all with 680,700 
holders of record, and General 
Motors with 425,700 stockholders on 
December 31, last. General Motors, 
incidentally, ranks next to American 
Telephone & Telegraph in the num- 
ber of individual shareholders, with 
General Electric third in the list. 

Back in 1929 it was felt in some 


quarters that the distribution of - 


stocks among the public had about 
reached its maximum and _-that the 
shock of the collapse of that year 
would long act as a detefrent to in- 
vestment in corporation securities. 
Telephone’s shareholders subsequent- 
ly increased some 45 per cent, while 
General Electric’s list has _ risen 
almost 400 per cent, and General 
Motors close to 150 per cent. 

It is estimated that there were 
something like eight or ten million 
investors in securities in 1929. With- 
out taking into consideration the 60 
million or so who hold United States 
war bonds, the number today may 
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Some examples of shareholder growth 


be placed at between 20 and 25 mil- 
lion. When the implications of this 
are weighed it is difficult to envision 
the nation abandoning the capitalis- 
tic system of free enterprise. 

A recent study of common stock 
shareholdings prepared by the New 
York Stock Exchange disclosed that 
50 of the larger companies listed on 
the Big Board—and which had been 
listed prior to 1929—had a total of 
approximately 4 million common 
stockholders, against 2,064,000 in- 
vestors in 1929. This was an over- 
all increase of roughly 100 per cent, 
but many of the old line companies 
in the list reported gains of two and 
even three times the percentage aver- 
age. 

The tabulation did not include all 
of the larger companies. In some in- 
stances there was reluctance to dis- 
close the number of shareholders to- 
day or in 1929. Others were omitted 
because the figures were not properly 





Some Examples of Common 
Stockholder Growth 


1929 Recent Increase 
Amer. Tel. & T. 469,800 680,700 44.9% 


Com. Inv. Tr... | 2,800 18,900 575.0 
Commonwealth & 


Southern .... 63,300 152,400 140.8 
Detrdit Edison. 13,700 36,700 168.0 
Du Pont de N... 25,500 73,400 187.8 
General Electric 49,900 241,800 384.6 
General Foods . 24,200 66,800 176.0 


General Motors. 176,700 425,700 140.9 
Kennecott Cop.. 46,000 88,700 92.8 
National Biscuit 13,600 61,100 349.0 
N. Y. Central... 50,700 59,400 17.2 
Pennsylv. R.R.. 196,000 213,175 8.7 
Union Carbide.. 20,400 74,500 265.2 
U. S. Steel..... 118,000 166,100 40.8 
Westinghouse E. 42,400 52,000 22.5 





comparable, either as the result of 
mergers or of such distributions as 
were made by United Gas Improve- 
ment when, in compliance with the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
it distributed its holdings of Public 
Service of New Jersey among its own 
stockholders. That operation jumped 
the Public Service stockholder list 
from 34,000 to 104,000. The 1935 
distribution of Radio Corporation 
shares by General Electric and West- 
iighouse is another illustration of in- 
creased stockholder representation. 


Many of the companies with im- 
pressive lists of stockholders today 
are comparative newcomers, repre- 
senting either new enterprises, often 
in new industries, or the passing of 
established businesses from private 
to corporate ownership. Aviation, 
electronics, the new plastic and other 
chemical industries, are examples of 
the appeal of such new corporations 
tc the investment imagination. Ben- 
dix Aviation, with 25,300 stockhold- 
ers, and North American Aviation 
with almost 30,000, are examples. 

In themselves stock splits do not 
increase the number of shareholders 
in a corporation, but indirectly they 
have that effect, as:corporation record 
books testify. The shares are deliv- 
ered to existing stockholders but 
many investors convert at least part 
of their holdings into cash and broad- 
en their own investment base by re- 
investing the proceeds in other is- 
sues. 

The principal reason for the in- 
crease of 100 per cent or more in the 
number of investors in corporate se- 
curities, however, is the widening of 
interest in private enterprise and. un- 
derlying confidence in its survival de- 
spite attacks on it by radical leaders 
of a noisy minority. 
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Drug Chains’ Sales 


Continue to Expand 


Volume growth reflects continued high 
purchasing power and increasing 
availability of war-scarce merchandise 


eflecting the high level of con- 
R sumer buying power during the 
war, drug chain sales in 1945 rose to 
a relative level of over 190 from 
about 110 in 1939 (1935-1939=100). 
Expansion of these chains was not 
hampered materially by wartime 
shortages, and was probably indirect- 
ly assisted by restrictions on con- 
sumer purchases of certain other 
products. 

There is no deferred demand for 
their products, but with the prospect 
of high levels of employment and in- 
dividual incomes, the uptrend of 
prices, and a more ample supply of 
goods, a record volume of business for 
these chains seems indicated for the 
immediate years ahead. 

However, it should be expected 
that competition from at least three 
sources will become _ increasingly 
keen: First there will be a growing 
number of independents in the field 
as veterans and war workers invest 
their savings in stores (proportion of 
drug store sales now is about 25 per 
cent chain, 75 per cent independent). 
Second, there will be greater compe- 
tition from other type retailers who 
are increasingly invading the drug 
field; food stores and even automo- 
bile accessory shops are taking on 
drug lines, and of course generally 
selecting the fastest moving items. In 
addition, a more plentiful supply of 
durable and other goods should be 


* WALGREEN CO. 


Per Common Share 
Div. Price Range 
paid 

$1.60 
1.60 35 


Net 
sales 
(millions) 


$119.2 
120.0 
112.2 
95.3 

* 82.5 





EPT 


$2.18 
3.29 
3.29 
1.01 
0.15 


Net in- 
come 
$2.20 
2.25 
2.20 
2.27 


1945... 
1944.... 
1943.... 
1942.... 
1941... 
1940.... 74.3 
1939... 70.8 


Current price common stock 


available in the near tumure to com- 
pete for the consumer’s dollar. As a 
result, the drug chains may feel some 
decline in profit margins, possibly in- 
tensified by an increasing consumer 
awareness of prices and quality. In 
the past, however, management of 
drug chains, has proven itself equal 
to the task of successfully meeting 
competition and still maintaining a 
satisfactory spread between selling 
price and cost. 

” 

Retail Expansion 

Drug cnains themselves have a long 
record of profitably invading other re- 
tail fields. As a result, only about 
half their sales now consist - of 
pharmaceutical and closely related 
products, while the other half com- 
prises cigarettes, cosmetics, soda 
fountain trade, and general merchan- 
dise extending from women’s hose to 
electrical appliances. Any reduction 
in profit which might result from 
greater competition should be much 
more than offset by the elimination of 
the excess profits tax, which has se- 
verely curtailed drug chain earnings 
in thé past few years. 

In 1945, consumer purchasing 
power was somewhat above 1944 and 
drug chain sales advanced proportion- 
ately, even though increased sales of 
cosmetic, drug and certain miscellane- 
ous items, were partly offset by the 
‘cigarette scarcity toward the end of 


Drug Chains’ Statistical Record 
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Net 


Finfoto Prescription Counter 
the war and by shortage of soda 
fountain workers. 

The Walgreen Company is the 
second largest drug chain in the 
United States, with 432 stores lo- 
cated in 39 states, 167 in Illinois 
alone. Net sales aggregated $119.2 
million in the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, 70 per cent more 
than the $70.8 million for 1939. Oper- 
ating profit increased from less than 
7 per cent of sales in 1939 to 10 per 
cent in 1943, but fell in 1945 to 7.3 
per cent. Earnings per share on the 
common have not shown any notable 
increase, however ($1.87 a share in 
1939—$2.20 a share in 1945), chiefly 
because of heavy excess profits taxes 
and partly because of charges to a 
postwar contingency reserve during 
the past three years. Excess profits 
taxes of $2.18 a share paid in 1945 
were about equal to earnings on the 
common in that year; in each of the 
two preceding years, $3.29 a share 
was paid, compared with earnings of 
$2.25 a share in 1944 and $2.20 in 
1943. The reserve for postwar con- 

Please turn to page 29 





sales 
(millions) 


§$25.8 
3 


High — Low 
30% 


35.3 


EPT 


Per Common Share 
Net in- Div. 
come paid 
§$1.81 $1.60 
2.32 1.25 
2.32 1.25 
2.16 1.25 
1.60 
$1.60% 
t0.87% 





Price Range 
— Low 


30% 


$195 


*Fiscal years ended Sept. 30. Calendar years. §First nine months. tAdjusted to reflect 2-for-1 spit in 1940. 
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News and Opinions on Active 5tecks 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vitai 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Consult 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous Hem 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on date 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility Is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of the Closing Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


American Distilling C 

Shares appear amply priced around 
51. (Paid init. reg. qu. div. at $2 an. 
rate Jan. 31.) The fiscal year ended 
September produced gross sales of 
$40.8 million (including $23 million 
excise taxes, not formerly reported) 
vs. $26.9 million in 1943-44, and 
although income taxes more than 
doubled to $11.10 from $5.08 per 
share, net increased to $3.48 from 
$3.03 per share. Volume was ex- 
ceeded only by 1942-43’s $67.8 mil- 
lion; when the famous whiskey pur- 
chase rights were offered to share- 
holders. The December quarter re- 
turned $1.99 vs. $1.13 per share a 
year before, but a total of $8.30 was 
credited to surplus, including non- 
recurring profit from sale of an affili- 
ate. Company continues an industrial 
alcohol manufacturer and bottles, rec- 
tifies and imports alcoholic beverages. 


American Smelting B 

Has not exhausted appreciation 
possibilities at 66—prewar 1937 peak 
approached 106. (Reg. qu. divs, at $2 
an. rate and 50-cent Dec. extra.) Re- 
porting semi-annually, company 
earned in the 1945 period $2.15 vs. 
$1.13 per common share a year before 
(when there was a 51-cent subsidiary 
write-down and a 14-cent contin- 
gency reserve) and $2.34 for all 1944 
(after $1.54 net non-recurring 
losses). In prewar 1935-41, net 
averaged $5.11, reaching $6.85 in 
1936 and $6.54 in 1937. Effect of 
any likely smelting reductions should 
be offset by improved efficiency and 
higher lead and silver prices for 
Mexican mines. Company recently 
added to its’ extensive investments 
substantial interests in Revere Copper 
and Granby Consolidated. (Also FW, 
Apr. 18). 
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Best & Company B+ 

At 37, stock anticipates successful 
expansion. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. 
rate plus 50-cent extra Feb. 15.) Spe- 
cializing in women’s and children’s 
apparel, company operates an impor- 
tant New York City retail store and 
14 branches, half in suburbs, half in 
other states. Less affected by tar- 
time merchandise shortages than most 
general department stores, it probably 
will set new sales and earnings rec- 
ords in the fiscal year ended last 
month, above $29.3 million and $1.86 
per share, respectively, in 1944-45 
($15.1 million and $2.10, respectively, 
at predepression highs), allowing for 
a 2-for-1 split a year ago. In March 
1944 company paid $3 million for a 
new property and last July it bor- 
rowed $5 million, primarily to finance 


new construction and equipment 
thereon. 
Best Foods C+ 


Not a statistical bargain,-at 25. 
(Reg. semi-an. divs. at $1 an. rate.) 
In the most significant of a series of 
developments in recent years, com- 
pany has just sold its milling and 
grain elevator businesses to concen- 
trate upon more stable and profitable 
packaged goods. These include Nucaa 
margarine (national ‘leader); Best 
Food and Hellman’s mayonnaises 
(national leaders), spreads and 
relishes; Presto cake flour; H-O, 
Hecker’s and Force cereals; Fan- 


ning’s pickles 2-in-1 and Shinola shoe’ 


polishes; and Rit dyes (acquired for 
$2.1 million last August). About “$11 
million, including company funds, will 
be released.” Adjusted to taxes ap- 
plicable to the whole year to end 
June 30, net in the December half 
equalled 86 vs. 80 cents per share a 
year before. 


Carrier Corp. C+ 
Not cheap, at 30, but represents air 
conditioning engineering leadership. 
Sale of 120,000 shares of new $2 con- 
vertible preferred grossed $6 million. 
Since the $2.50 preferred called for 
redemption next month will mostly be 
converted, almost all this sum will be 
available for plant expenditures and 
working capital. Although three- 
fourths of war output was of normal 
products, the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber last was charged with $1.39 per 
share for factory rearrangement, etc. 
However, main reason for only 54 
cents vs. $2.73 per share earned a 
year ago, despite 90-cent tax credit 
(carryback) vs. a $7.07 charge, was 
that cost reduction lagged sales con- 
traction. Company plans monthly 
production of 3,000 new food freezers 
for farm use. (Also FW, May 16). 


Clinton Industries C+ 
N. Y. Curb price of 36 reflects im- 
proved position. (Reg. qu. divs at $1 
an. rate.) This recent consolidation 
of National Candy with Clinton Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, can produce 70 
million pounds ef candy annually and 
is also third largest in corn products 
with a grinding capacity of 40,000 
bushels daily and soybean sidelines. 
After an unimpressive prewar record, 
large volume has produced substantial 
earnings (in nine months $1.45 vs. 
$1.17 per share on stock split 3-for-1 
last year) permitting repayment of 
old loans. Last year’s $2.5 million 
bank loan to eliminate $1.9 million 7 
per cent preferred will be repaid after 
early public sale of 100,000 common 
shares. N.Y.S.E. listing js expected. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Cc 
Price of 12 ts nearly triple last 
year’s low but integration progress 
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has been remarkable. (Semi-an. dws. 
at 20-cent an. rate.) Management ex- 
pects to complete its integration pro- 
gram by the end of this year. It al- 
ready has accomplished notable steps 
in this direction (FW, Jan. 9, p. 9) 
and is expected soon to seek SEC 
permission to sell its two electric sub- 
sidiaries, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
and Dayton Power & Light, and $110 
million new debentures. This would 
make possible the retirement of all 
present bonds and preferred stocks, 
on which basis and adjusted to new 
taxes, the September twelvemonth 
would have earned around 90 vs. 50 
cents actually reported on consoli- 
dated basis. 


Delaware & Hudson C+ 

Anthracite uncertainties render 
price of 47 and yield of 8%2% de- 
cidedly speculative. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$4 an. rate). Company received no 
bids for $50 million rail subsidiary 
refunding last July but has petitioned 
for ICC authority to extend $10 mil- 
lion Albany & Susquehanna 3%s ten 
years from April maturity and will 
redeem $7.5 million Rensselaer & 
_ Saratoga bonds on which interest 
would advance from 4.7 to 5.5 per 
cent next year. Fixed obligations 
and leased line stocks at par would 
then approximate $41 million vs. $73 
million in 1942. Last year’s net of 99 
cents vs. $11.35 per share in 1944 
partly reflected bad weather and ac- 
celerated amortization. (Also FW, 
July 18). 


Eversharp C+ 

Appears generously priced at 56, on 
N.Y. Curb. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1.20 
an. rate plus extras of 10 cents m 
Oct., 15 cents in Jan. & 20 cents pay. 
in Apr.) Following a.2 per cent and 
three 5 per cent stock dividends in 
1944 and 1945 and. a 2-for-1 split in 
1945, directors now propose a new 
3-for-2 split, with the regular $1.20 
annual dividend continued. For each 
share formerly held, holders would 
then have 3.54 shares. On the present 
stock, earnings for the nine months 
through November were $3.96 vs. 
$2.41 per share a year before. 
Deficits outnumbered and outweighed 
profits in the last twelve prewar 
years. Company proposes merger 
with Magazine Repeating Razor 
(Schick) on a share for present share 
basis. . 
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Firestone Tire - B 

Real earning power is reasonably 
appraised at 76. (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 
an. rate.) Annual report for fiscal 
year ended Octobet was interesting 
for what did not show up in net in- 
come. Of an available $43.75 vs. 
$34.67 per share, taxes took $19.37 
vs. $18.93, depreciation and amortiza- 
tion $15.50 vs. $7.12 and contingency 
reserve an unchanged $1.28, leaving 
reported net only slightly higher at 
$7.42 vs. $7.34 per share.’ Last year’s 
net, readjusted to a 38 per cent tax 
and the 1943-44 depreciation and 
amortization and before contingency 
reserve would have approximated $22 
per share. Company has important 
expansion and new product develop- 
ment in progress and, with Goodrich, 
has acquired basic foreign patents on 
electronic vulcanization. 


Gabriel Company Cc 

Has still to prove itself against 
peacetime competition, recent: price 
14. (Paid 10 cents each in June, Sept. 
& Dec.) Company entered the war 
with the dubious distinction of a 12- 
year unbroken record of deficits. For 
the 11 months through last Novem- 
ber, net was $1.14 vs. $1.26 per share 
in all 1944. Wartime expansion took 
company into truck, bus and rail 
markets and lifted output of pas- 
senger car shock absorbers to 12,000 
daily. This would be doubled by con- 
templated expansion, to be financed 
by $1.2 million new 5 per cent pre- 
ferred which would also provide for 
acquisitions or new product develop- 
ment. Acquisition of flexible tubing 
and gasoline coupling lines in 1943 
provided some product and market 
diversification. 


Manhattan Shirt C+ 


Shares may go higher, but price of 
42 seems adequate on basis of indi- 
cated earning power. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $1 an. rate, plus 25-cent Dec. 
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No Telephone Calls, Please 
i insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 












extra). Company produces Manhat- 
tan and Mansco shirts, pajamas, un- 
derwear, handkerchiefs and newer 
sportswear, beach wear and _ neck- 
wear. The business has shown cycli- 
cal sensitivity but losses were suffered 
only in 1930 and 1942 and various 
dividends were paid in each of the 
past 31 years excepting only 1933. 
Sales set successive records from 
$11.6 million in 1941 to $15.6 million 
in 1944 and held at $14.7 million in 
the year through last November, but 
first higher taxes and then narrowed 
profit margins reduced net from $3.63 
to $2.51 and $2.37 per share, respec- 
tively. Price and tax relief might re- 
verse the downtrend. 


National Linen Service C+ 

Shares are speculative; price 23. 
(Qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) National 
leader in rental of towels, aprons, 
coats, table, and other linens to hotel, 
restaurant, hospital, industrial and 
other users, mostly in the South, com- 
pany earned a peak of $1.85 per share 
in the fiscal year ended August, 1941, 
which retreated consecutively to $1.20 
in 1944-45 (subsequent November 
quarter 29 vs. 31 cents a year before. ) 
Apparently, it is in need of better 
prices. A new issue of $3 million 4% 
per cent preferred has just replaced 
5 and (mostly) 7 per cent stock. The 
common ranged between 22-%4 (day 
of listing on N.Y.S.E. in July) and 
16 in 1944 and between 25 and 16-1/8 
last year. : 


Third Avenue Transit D+ 

At 13 (prewar low was 1-¥%) risks 
are forbidding for most portfolios. 
Some 3,600 employees recently won a 
9-cent increase in hourly wages. Ad- 
vancing costs and expenses already 
had converted 11-month gain of 5.2 
per cent in revenues into a 21.5 per 
cent decline in operating income, the 
common stock losing $1.95 vs. 34 
cents earned a year before. Extreme 
leverage in $40 million consolidated 
long term debt (carrying $19.5 mil- 
lion interest arrears accumulated 
since 1917) figured in 1944 net of 
$1.83 vs. $5.30 in 1943 and latter’s 
contrast with eight sizable deficits in 
1935-42. Badly needed fare increases 
might follow a boost in municipal 
subway fares. Special election’s re- 
turn of McQuistion management may 
result in a lessening of internal 
frictions. 
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Dewey Shows Before it was known 

that the war was soon 
ame to end, New York’s 
Be Done Governor Dewey set 
his mind on the grave 
necessity of putting the finances of the 
State on a sound basis. By conserv- 
ing its resources, and spending only 
what was absolutely necessary, his ad- 
ministration succeeded in accumulat- 
ing a surplus of over half a billion 
dollars, and in so doing is in a posi- 
tion to recommend a postwar spend- 
ing program of more than $550 mil- 
lion to aid in providing work for the 
state unemployed. 

That will be done largely through 
road building and other activities that 
do not invade private enterprise. 

What is of equal importance, how- 
ever, is that the State is in a position 
to reduce its individual income taxes 
to one-half the amounts they were 
two years ago, besides affording relief 
to corporations. 

That is a record any Governor can 
well be proud of in these times when 
citizens of the nation have become 
accustomed to the unpleasant picture 
of continuous deficits. 

The Governor has dcmonstrated 
that conservative handling of State 
funds can produce surpluses instead 
of the deficits that are the companion 
of a reckless spending policy. If he 
can do it, a conservative national ad- 
ministration could also succeed in 
bringing about a balance in the Fed- 
eral budget. 


~~ 


Harry 
Hopkins 


The death of Harry 
Hopkins removes 
from the scene a per- 
sonality that, spring- 
ing from an obscure 
existence, became a dominating force 
in shaping the Roosevelt “New Deal” 
philosophy. 
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There will remain for many years 
to come a keen division of opinion 
concerning Hopkins’ value during 
this period of our history. Some will 
praise his accomplishments, while 
others will continue to be severe 
critics. 

His was an unusual place in the 
Government, especially in respect to 
the influence he had on the thoughts 
and affections of the President whom 
he so loyally served. 

For that allegiance and affection he 
will be remembered more than for any 
of his achievements. 


Where Enough convincing 

. evidence has already 
— been made public to 
Hardest show that the OPA’s 


losing struggle to hold 
its fragile line against inflation has 
worked an extreme hardship upon the 
small manufacturer. It was this very 
element which, it declared with loud 
protestation, it wanted to protect by 
its price fixing policies. 

There is an increasing number of 
these small manufacturers whom the 
press has eported, giving their 
names, that have been forced to close 
their plants because they are unable 
to meet the high wage and other oper- 
ating costs. 

They have found themselves in the 
same category as the white collar 
worker whose interests are being 
overlooked. 

We will remember that inspiring 
slogan in the early days of the New 
Deal, that it had come into being to 
protect and improve the conditions of 
that neglected portion of our popula- 
tion, and now it turns out that their 
ranks are now larger than they were 
in the worst days of our Tory gon- 
servatism. 





A 

« Before we realize it we may dis- 
~cover that under our present bureau- 
@racy instead of freeing enterprise 
irom monopoly, it is driving it into its 
arms for it will be the entrenched 
corporations with their accumulated 
surpluses that will be able to survive 
the regulatory brakes now being im- 
posed upon industry. The small 
manufacturer cannot breast the tide 
indefinitely. 


Headuches Declining interest rates 
and the large scale re- 
funding operations for 
the past several years 
have created 
headaches for institutions, trustees of 
estates and investors dependent upon 
incomes. 

These investors have had a big 
problem in  readjusting their in- 
vestments, and try as hard as they 
could, they have been unable to find 
any prime securities yielding as much 
as 3 per cent, with the greater number 
returning a yield of not much more 
than 2% per cent. 

In one instance of which the writer 
has personal knowledge, a trust fund 
that originally yielded $2,400 a year 
now returns only $1,200, a decline of 
50 per cent. Many others have suf- 
fered in equal proportion. 

From this picture it becomes ap- 
parent that estates, trust funds and 
individual investors, men and women 
who have to live from their incomes, 
find themselves in the same situation 
as the underpaid employes in the 
hardships imposed upon them by the 
inflationary period through which we 
are passing. 

They also join the forgotten men 
and women whom a professedly be- 
nign Uncle Sam has passed by, 
though only a decade ago their plight 
had him shedding tears—crocodile 
tears. 


For 


Trustees 
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Finance Companies 
Face New Conditions , 


Increasing competition may bring charges closer to 
other money rates. Greater volume may be a nearby 
offset but investors should be alert to latest trends 


otably slow in seizing the op- 
N portunities offered by the growth 


in installment buying, the commercial 
banks have been making up for lost 
time in recent years. Government 
statisticians estimate that, in the five 
years between 1939 and 1944, their 
proportion of all retail installment 
paper outstanding on automobiles 
climbed from 30 to 55 per cent and 
their share of loans on other con- 
sumers’ goods jumped from 40 to 62 
per cent. 


Trend Reversed 


From the standpoint of the old-line 
installment paper company, of course, 
the trend is reversed, i.e., whereas 
they accounted for 70 per cent of 
automobile loans and 60 per cent of 
loans on other consumers’ goods back 
in 1939, their portions were but 45 
and 38 per cent, respectively, five 
years later in 1944. Perhaps these 
houses have been slow in recognizing 
the implications for their business in 
sharply declining general money 
rates, and in acting accordingly by 
lowering their own charges. The 
banks’ growth in the field has been 
based upon just that policy, yet it is 
reasonable to assume that they would 
sooner or later have developed their 
business in the relatively still profit- 
able installment paper field with or 
without this fortuitous circumstance. 

At the same time this shift of busi- 
ness was in progress, the field itself 
was contracting seriously in conse- 
quence of disappearances and short- 
ages in consumer goods due to plant 
conversion, to the necessities of war 
and the credit restrictions established 


Automobile paper alone dropped 
from $1.9 billion in 1941 to $184 mil- 
lion at the year’s end; other receiv- 
ables showed a less precipitous de- 
cline, from $1.8 billion in 1941 to 
$510 million last August, recovering 
to $676 million in December. In 
other words, auto credit accounted for 
52 per cent of the total in 1941, but 
only 25 per cent in 1945. 

At this point, with the available 
installment paper business having 
shrunk to a fraction of its former lev- 
els while powerful new competition 
was seizing an increasing proportion 
of what business remained, the in- 
stallment finance companies were un- 
doubtedly face to face with a trying 
situation. That they nevertheless 
came through with substantial if re- 
duced earnings, is at once a tribute to 
the resourcefulness of their manage- 
ment and a reflection of the flexibility 
of their operations. 

Helped by high wartime wages, 
customers paid off their obligations to 
the finance companies at an acceler- 
ated pace during the war. The result- 
ing huge accumulations of cash could 
not be put back to work. In the same 
way, for the reasons already cited. 
But there were other directions in 
in which they could be employed to 
reduce expense or to increase income. 

In the first place, the companies 
paid off their own obligations as rap- 
idly as they could, thus substantially 
reducing their fixed charges. At the 
same time they closed their less profit- 
able branch offices wherever possible, 
cutting down on rent payments as 


well as On Salaries—tne latte we 
well with losses of personnel to the 
military forces and thus minimized 
the manpower problem that hurt most 
of American business and industry. 

Then they expanded insurance, cas- 
ualty and other non-lending opera- 
tions and developed sizable business 
in financing defense contracts, com- 
modity and inventory loans and in- 
dustrial receivables. Finally, they fur- 
ther diversified through investment of 
surplus funds in other companies, in- 
cluding a number of manufacturing 
enterprises, some of which carried 
peacetime as well as wartime poten- 
tialities. 

The four companies in the tabula- 
tion earned an average net of $2.33 
per share in 1944, as compared with 
an average of $5.28 per share earned 
in 1937. 

General Finance was a comparative- 
ly small organization in the earlier 
year, but unlike the others, showed an 
increase in earnings from 78 cents to 
$1.18 per share. The average of the 
three larger companies declined to 
$2.71 from $6.78 per share. 


Dividend Policies 


Dividend liberality is the usual pol- 
icy of the field, and it was natural 
that the drop in earnings would re- 
sult in reduced payments. In 1937, 
Associates Investment paid $3.75, 
C.I.T. Financial $5.00 and Commer- 
cial Credit $5.50, as compared with 
the present $2 rate now being paid by 
all three. General Finance paid 60 
cents back in 1937, but in spite of its 
actually higher earnings, paid only 25 
cents last year. This may be an in- 
teresting point for those who, for tax 
purposes, would still prefer to see the 
bulk of earnings retained (eventually 
affecting capital gains) than dis- 
tributed (as immediately taxable in- 
come). 

In the light of new conditions, how 
may the installment finance com- 
panies be expected to fare in the fu- 
ture? Neither the commercial banks’ 
expansion in the field nor the down- 
trend of charges has been arrested. 


coincidentally. Thus, total install- 


Earnings of the Installment Companies 
ment credit outstanding reached a 


Earnin 





peak of $3.7 billion in 1941 (Federal Company 1943 1984 1044 1085 = dend-=«s Price’ Yield 
Reserve figures), declined without in- Associates Investment.. $2.58 $3.25 $2.99 $285 $2.00 52 38% 
terruption to a low of $706 million in poke ee S aaiene “as a1 Let ee 1% 4 ag 

ommer a Shae . . . A ls 
August, 1945, and had recovered only General Finance ...... $0.62 #118  §100 §g1.0 025 #5 17 
to $903 million by the end of last 





year ake Includes $1.82 profit from sale of Gleaner Harvester investment. { Fiscal years ended November 


. § Nine months ended August 31. On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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On the other hand, in the most im- 
portant particular of all, total volume 
of business available, the downtrend 
not only has been arrested but re- 
versed, probably providing enough 
business all around to offset any ad- 
versities of the intermediate future. 
Automobile output of around 7 mil- 
lion cars per annum is looked for when 
assembly lines is operating at top 





capacity, comparing with a peak of 
5.6 million in 1929, and highs just 
over the 5 million level in 1937 and 
again in 1941. Other consumer goods 
lines suggest similar records. Such a 
volume of output will not be perma- 
nent, but huge pent-up demands will 
not be fully satisfied for several years. 

For the present, it would appear 
that the installment finance stocks 


Lower Taxes Will Aid Public 


Benefits will be material as system was hard hit by 


income and excess profits taxes. Leverage in funded 


debt and preferred stock a factor in common earnings 


everage is an important factor in 
the common share net of Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. 
At the end of 1944, the system had 
outstanding $18.2 million parent com- 
pany funded debt, $203 million sub- 
sidiary funded debt, $30.3 million cap- 
ital stocks of operating subsidiaries, 
$109 million of various $100 par pre- 
ferred stocks ($21.4 million 8 per 
cent, $28.9 million 7 per cent and 
$58.7 million 6 per cent), and 517,512 
shares of $5 no par preferred, ahead 
of 5.5 million equity shares. 


Structural Effect 


The effect of this structure is evi- 
dent from the company’s income state- 
ments. For all 1945, $13.5 million was 
required for bond interest, etc., $1.5 
million for subsidiary preferred divi- 
dend and $9.9 million for parent 
company preferred dividends—a total 
of nearly $25 million before there 
were any earnings available for com- 
mon stockholders. A change of ten 
per cent in the amount available for 
these purposes last year, would have 
meant a 50 per cent change in the 
amount available for the junior stock. 

Under the circumstances, it can be 
readily understood that a sharp in- 
crease in such an income charge as 
taxes has an especially significant 
bearing upon common earnings. 
These reached a peak of $4.13 per 
share back in pre-depression 1929, 
and a recovery high of $2.88 per 
share in 1939. In the latter year, 
revenues of $134 million were within 
2.2. per cent of the $137 million rec- 
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ord in the former year. They scored 
successive gains thereafter to $184 
million in 1944 and practically held to 
that level last year, while at the same 
time per-share net on the common 
stock just as persistently declined to 
$1.06 in 1944 before last year’s mod- 
erate recovery to $1.12 per share. 

Prior to 1940, Public Service did 
not show its income taxes separately 
from general (real estate, etc.) taxes, 
so that it is not possible to determine 
exactly what effect rising Federal 
taxes had upon earnings. Beginning 
with that year, however, taxes on in- 
come rose from $1.90 to $4.46 per 
share in 1943 and held at $4.27 in 
1944 and $3.85 in 1945. Without any 
other change, but adjusted to the new 
38 per cent over-all income tax basis 
in effect this year, the system’s con- 
solidated earnings would have ap- 
proximated $2.40 per common share 
in 1945. 





Public Service’s Record 


—Earned per Share— 
Before 
As 


lvl 
Revenues Income dends 


Year (Millions) Taxes Reported Paid 

ee $137 N.R. $4.13 $3.40 
> — 119 N.R. 2.53 2.50 
veo. .... 123. N.R. 2.68 2.60 
re 127. N.R. 2.67 2.60 
1988... 2: 127 N.R. 2.34 2.20 
ee 134 N.R. 2.88 2.50 
1940..... 149 $4.32 2.42 2.40 
5 | 151 5.09 2.04 1.95 
1942..... 167 5.65 1.22 0.95 
1943... .0. 183 5.56 1.10 1.00 
1944..... 184 5.33 1.06 1.00 
1945 ..sus 184 4.97 1.12 *0.90 





*Regular quarterly dividend reduced from 25 
to 20 cents September 29. 


have not exhausted their possibilities, 
with yields in most cases satisfactory, 
considering chances of dividend in- 
creases. For the longer term, sight 
should not be lost of the fact that the 
keenest stage of the new competition 
will be reached not while there is 
plenty of business available, but later 
on when the flush of deferred demand 
has passed. 


Gervice (N. J.) 


As recently as 1937, Public Service 

paid common dividends at the rate of 
$2.60 per share per annum. With the 
subsequent decline in reported earn- 
ings (while pre-tax net was generally 
advancing), rates were several times 
reduced, the latest being from 25 to 
20 cents in the September quarter of 
last year, or from a $1 to an 80-cent 
annual rate. A reversal of the down- 
trend in earnings which largely re- 
flected mounting tax takes, should 
gradually be followed by at least par- 
tial dividend restoration. 
_ The management recently an- 
nounced a program of construction 
expenditures of more than $17 mil- 
lion for 1946, divided roughly one- 
third each to electric, gas and trans- 
portation properties. This did not 
include any proportion of the $23 mil- 
lion new generating station construc- 
tion program at Sewaren, announced 
shortly before, but not expected to be 
in service until the fall of 1948. 

The 1944 balance sheet disclosed a 
working capital of $61.4 million (as 
compared with $19.7 million three 
years before), with $35.6 million cur- 
rent liabilities covered 2.7 times over 
by $96.9 million current assets and 
nearly 2.2 times over by $77.1 million 
cash and equivalent items alone. 
Hence, the company appears well able 
to handle the new projects. 

In connection with Public Service’s 
four classes of preferred stock, these 
issues are not redeemable although 
the 6 to 8 per cent dividend rates, 
especially are burdensome. It ap- 
pears quite within the realm of pos- 
sibility, however, that developments 
may materialize permitting an ulti- 
mate dissolution of the parent com- 


.pany, and in connection therewith, 


acceptable exchanges of stocks re- 
sulting in removal of this handicap. 
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Economic fumbling in Washington is not to the market's 
liking, but as a price trend influence this is of less 
importance than a number of other continuing forces 


CONFUSION, indecision and absence of forceful 
leadership in high places in Washington have found 
reflection in the stock market, with six successive 
days of declines carrying the industrial average 
down nearly eight points. That the immediate 
feeling of the investing public is discouragement 
rather than any real apprehension, is found in the 
fact that the volume of trading has been running 
considerably smaller than that witnessed during the 
sharp rise that occurred toward the end of last 
month. Price changes in individual issues have 
sometimes been fairly wide, but as previously point- 
ed out, absence of margin buyers and numerous 
other trading restrictions are largely responsible 
for the increasingly wide price swings that the 
market has been developing. 


THE REPORTED ascendancy of Chester Bowles 
as a wage-price policy maker has doubtless also 
been a factor in the recent market recession, for it 
is only too cvident that the unrealistic policies of 
the OPA have been among the principal drags on 
industrial reconversion. Actually, as has pre- 
viously been explained a number of times, the 
“hold-the-line” fetish is an important contributor 
to the rapidly growing inflation potential. But there 
seem some indications that even Mr. Bowles has 
come to realize that price adjustments will have to 
be made in numerous places if production is to 
amount to more than a comparative trickle. 


HOWEVER, THE NET result of the various per- 
sonnel changes apparently now under way in the 
Administration will have to be carefully appraised 
for its investment significance. It will be recalled 
that one of the important influences working in the 
direction of rising share prices late in 1942 and 
the early months of 1943 was the growing convic- 
tion that the necessities of war were forcing Con- 
gress—and White House circles, as well—to adopt 
a more conservative attitude toward industry and 
business, instead of the reformer’s approach that 
for so many years had characterized the Adminis- 
tration’s handling of matters relating to business. 
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UPON THE ENDING of the Roosevelt regime 
in the spring of last year, the market again rose 
sharply on the assumption that an even more sym- 
pathetic treatment was in store for the business- 
man. In this the realities have fallen far short of 
the hopes, and any signs that the forces of radical- 
ism were to be given even greater away in policy 
making would be a factor not without market sig- 
nificance. 


ALTHOUGH ELSEWHERE the recognition is 
growing that extreme ease of interest rates is not 
an unmixed blessing, the Treasury Department 
gives every evidence of intention to continue its 
low money rate policy, and this has considerable 
bearing upon the outlook for investment quality 
stocks. While average dividend rates have been 
increasing, the rise in share prices has been at a 
more rapid pace, with the result that common 
stock yields now average about 31% per cent. Even 
that rate of return still is attractive in comparison 
with yields of less than 214 per cent from the best 
quality bonds, and in view of the prospect that 
the upward trend in dividend payments will carry 
considerably further in the period ahead. From 
the standpoint of the yield situation, the general 
run of good investment grade stocks do not appear 
over priced at prevailing levels, for there is little 
likelihood of early material change in money rate 
levels. 


FORCES SUCH as extreme ease in money rates, 
a plethora of investment funds seeking employment 
and the ever-present inflation threat will probably 
continue as market influences to counterbalance 
the economic ineptitude of those who long before 
this should have had the country well along the 
road toward quantity production, full employment 
and rising corporate earnings. Investors should 
exercise increasing discrimination in the matter of 
new stock purchases,, but the opportunities for 
further capital appreciation do not seem to have 
been exhausted. 

Written February 14, 1946; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Hosiery Output 


Throughout the country, women apparently are 

of the opinion that manufacture of hosiery has just 
about stopped, to judge from the complaints con- 
cerning the difficulty of obtaining even the rayon 
stockings that were in reasonably adequate supply 
all through the war. The fact is that in recent 
months, hosiery output has declined from year-ago 
levels, but production nevertheless has remained 
substantial. For December, shipments of 1.2 million 
dozen rayon stockings were reported, as against 
nearly 2.8 million dozen for the same 1944 month. 
But offsetting a large part of that decline is the 
fact that slightly more than a million nylons also 
were shipped, as against virtually none 12 months 
earlier. 
_ For all of last year, nylon shipments totaled 1.5 
million pairs; and rayons, 32.7 million pairs. For 
1944, the rayon total was 36.4 million dozen, nylon 
7,366 dozen. The full-fashioned hosiery industry is 
reported currently to be working at about 60 per 
cent of capacity, and expects 1946 output to total 
40 million dozen pairs—three-fourths of them ny- 
lons. That quantity will not, however, be sufficient 
to meet consumers’ demands and also build retail- 
ers’ inventories (now practically non-existent) to 
normal levels. 


Construction Rising 


Month-to-month increases in new construction 
activity are of moderate size, but year-to-year com- 
parisons show impressive gains. The Commerce De- 
partment’s estimate of new construction in January 
was $503 million, an increase of 6 per cent over 
December—but a rise of 82 per cent over the same 
month of 1945. New building continues to be re- 
tarded by shortages of various sorts of essential 
materials, but the probabilities are that there will 
be sufficient improvement in this situation in com- 
ing months to permit continuation of the upward 
trend. 


Rail Net Off 


Net income of the country’s railroads last year 
showed the sharp decline that had been expected 
(FW, Dec. 12, p. 3), the total for Class I roads 
being $453 million as against $667 million for 
1944; a drop of 23 per cent. Most of the decline 
came in the later months of the year, and reflected 
factors that have previously been explained, includ- 
ing accelerated amortization of emergency facilities 
as well as a decline in traffic levels following the 
16 


ending of the war in the Pacific. Despite the re- 
cession in earnings, the industry as a whole re- 
mained in comparatively prosperous state, and the 
earnings of numerous individual lines were not far 
from previous records. Nevertheless, it is of inter- 
est that 28 Class I lines are reported as having 


. been unable to earn their fixed charges last year. 


The railroads’ showing this year will depend 
largely upon two factors: The size of the wage 
increase to be given workers, and the extent to 
which the roads will be able to offset this by higher 
freight rates. 


Paint Bottleneck 


Despite being handicapped by shortages of vari- 
ous ingredients, the paint industry last year rolled 
up a record sales volume estimated at some $730 
million vs. about $700 million in 1944. From the 
demand side of the picture, there is every prospect 
that this year’s sales will exceed those of 1945. But 
supplies of some raw materials have become even 
tighter, and it is this aspect of the situation that 
will furnish the key to 1946 performance. 

Linseed oil, a basic ingredient, is presently the 
shortest on record in this country. In Argentina, 
which is one of the world’s principal sources of 
flaxseed—from which linseed oil is made—supplies 
are being snapped up by others at prices a third 
over the levels called for in a buying agreement 
with the U. S. This is one of the situations that 
will have to be alleviated if paint sales this year 
are to continue in record volume. 


Income of Individuals. 


Income payments to individuals in 1945 reached 
a new peak of $160.7 billion, $4 billion above the 
previous high of $156.8 billion set in 1944 and 
nearly double the peak of $82.6 billion recorded in 
1929. Although payments in December last year 
amounted to $14.2 billion, compared with $13.0 
billion in November, the Commerce Department 
seasonally adjusted index of payments declined 
from 235.7 in November to 233.8 in December 
(1935-39 = 100). The decrease in the month is 
ascribed chiefly to the reduction in pay to the 
armed forces as demobilization progressed, which 
wes partly offset by mustering out payments to 
veterans and higher payrolls in trade and manu- 
facturing establishments. Seasonally adjusted, the 
volume of civilian incomes in December was only 
slightly below last July, the last full month of the 
war. 
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Steel Capacity 


With around 95 per cent of the steel industry 
shut down as a result of strikes, the matter of steel 
making capacity is of only academic interest. But 
upon the return of more normal conditions last 
year’s drop in productive facilities will constitute 
a statistical factor in computing the weekly esti- 
mates of the industry’s operating rate. As of Janu- 
ary 1, productive capacity in the United States was 
at the annual rate of 91.89 million tons of ingots 
and steel for castings, as compared with 95.5 mil- 
lion tons at the beginning of 1945. Nearly 14 mil- 
lion tons of new capacity were added during the 
war. This made possible last year’s retirements of 
some of the industry’s older facilities, and suggests 
that some further abandonment of less efficient 
capacity will be seen in the months ahead. 


Belgian Franc 


Some slight evidence of confidence of the Belgian 
government to defend its currency may be inferred 
from the recent abandonment of the term belga and 
reversion to franc, as the name of the unit. Sub- 
stitution of the belga for the franc was a device 
adopted 20 years ago, to inspire confidence in the 
nation’s money; the franc was at that time de- 
valued by 80 per cent and it was hoped that the 
change of name would help to disguise the extent 
of the depreciation. The action also served to em- 
phasize the independence of the Belgian currency 
with respect to the French franc, which was then, 
as now, less favorably situated than the Belgian 
unit. Although the term belga was given legal 
status, it never gained general parlance. 


Corporate Trends 


Consolidated Edison stockholders will-vote March 
10 on authorization to mortgage property and 
franchises as preliminary to debt refunding. 


January sales: Edison Bros., $3.7 million vs. 
$3.1 million in January 1945, up 22.1 per cent; 
W. T. Grant, $11.5 million vs. $10.7 million, up 
6.9 per cent; S. H. Kress, $9.9 million vs. $9.0 
million, up 9.9 per cent; Melville Shoe, $3.4 million 
vs. $2.1 million, up 59.1 per cent; Walgreen, $10.6 
million vs. $9.2 million, up 14.4 per cent; F. W. 
Woolworth, $32.6 million vs. 31.5 million, up 3.6 
per cent. 

Continental Can has acquired the Fibre Can Ma- 
chinery Corporation of Rutland, Vt. 

Lionel Corporation has deferred action on com- 
mon dividends pending compilation of final figures 
for fiscal year ending February 28. 

Preferred stocks called: Hinde & Dauch $4, Feb- 
ruary 25: United Air Lines 414 per cent, April 1, 
right to convert into 3% shares of common ex- 
pires same date; Columbia Pictures $2.75, March 
18; D. A. Schulte $2.50, March 15, privilege to 
convert into 16 shares of common stock expires 
March 11. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller plans $3 million store expan- 
sion and improvement program. 

International Silver raised the March 1 dividend 
to $1.50; paid $1 same time last year. 

Borg-Warner stockholders meet April 1 to ap- 
prove creation of new non-convertible preferred 
stock; proceeds for modernization and expansion 
of plants. 

Glenn L. Martin plans to erect a new $1.5 million 
plant to produce new elastic plastic, maryinol resin, 
for commercial purposes. 

Dresser Industries’ 1945 sales were $80.5 million 
vs. $54.9 million a year before. 

Lockheed Aircraft has acquired capital stock of 
Pacific Engineering which will be merged with 
Airquipment Company, a Lockheed Aircraft sub- 
sidiary. 

Mullins Manufacturing’s sales for 1945 were 
$30:1 million vs. $39.1 million in 1944. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaAL Wortp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reasonably 
safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent = Net Call 


Price Price 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, *64 116 3.35% Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4%s, ’77 107 4.10 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 


fg ee tee 106 4.62 105 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

BRE) igs Hh ween ko meaie see 107 4.20 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 105 4,12 105 
FOR PROFIT "Current 
Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 97 4.66 1014% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963. . 99 4.58 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex Ist 4s, 1990 97 4.15 Not 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 97 4.64 110 


Commen Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their 
income characteristics, most of them are by no means de- 
void of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger por- 
tion of the stock commitments held by the average investor, 
with only secondary place accorded the “business ,cycle” 
type of shares. 


‘Recent -Dividend—, /—Earnings— 
i 1944 5 1944 1945 


Price 
Adams-Millis .......... 55 $1.75 $2.00 b$1.93 b$2.13 
American Stores ....... 31 1.00 1.00 b0.58 b0.56 
Borden Company ...... 53 1.70 1.80 bl1.01 b1.39 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 60 3.50 3.00 3.57 2.14 
Consolidated Edison .... 35 1.60 1.60 174. 70 


Electric Storage Battery. 53 2.00 2.00 bl.11 b1.15 
First National Stores.... 60 2.50 2.50 b1.39 b1.40 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 54 2.00 2.12% 3.20 4.19 
Gen’] Amer. Transport.. 67 2.50 2.50 c2.37 2.26 
et eS eee 46 160 160 2.25 2.13 


Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 69 3.50 3.51% 5.58 6.55 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 40 155 1.65 1.26 1.21 
et 48 2.00 1.60 k2.49 k2.73 
May Department Stores. 57 150 1.65 e202 e2.26 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 45 2.00 2.00 2.37 82.13 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 46 2.50 2.50 3.74 3.51 
Philadelphia Electric.... 29 1.20 1.20 143 1.59 


Pillsbury Mills ........ 34 12 145 2:12 1236 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 40 150 =1.60 1.78 1.89 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 17 0.75 0.65 1.28 1.10 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 44 180 1.80 g3.53 g2.49 
Standard Oil of Calif... 46 2.00 2.00 2.21 3.52 
Sterling Drug ......... 44 150 1.55 b1.32 b1.48 
Underwood Corp. ...... 75 2.550 2.50 2.09 c2.08 
Union Pacific R.R...... 154 6.00 6.00 16.68 13.07 
United Biscuit ......... 39 100 1.25 1.73 1.90 
Se, POD nese sas 28 1.20 =1.20 ie 
ne ee 41 160 1.60 12.25 12.20 





b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended Janua 


Preferred Stocks 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar 7% cum....... 153 4.55% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 119 4.20 Not 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... 110 5.45 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 75 5.33 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 106 4.70 105 


Public Service N. J. 7% cum.... 135 5.18  -Not 


, Reading 4% Ast (par $50) non- 


CU. Rie Sa thle Sree ahs ob at 3.92 50 


FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of apprecia- 
tion are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 44%2% conv.. 99 4.55 105 
Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 114 4.39 110 
Erie R.R. 59 cum.....scccese 89 5.62 100 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 86 5.81 100 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified investment 
portfolios. 


Recent -—Dividend— —Earnings— 

Price 1944 1945 1944 1945 
Ailing TS te 068 oss decisis 51 $1.00 $1.30 b$1.43 b$1.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F. .104 6.00 6.00 12.20 c7.62 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 107 6.00 6.00 9.36 9.52 
Briggs Manufacturing... 50 2.00 2.00 c2.08- cl.66 
CO Bs onsasuesas 45 1.00 100 c1l.66 cl.77 
Climax Molybdenum.... 41 2.50 2.00 c242 c2.26 
Continental Can ........ 46 1.00 1.00 +t2.09 12.43 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 54 100 1.25 2.59 c2.45 
ES gS ee Pere 23 0.60 0.65 b1.15 b0.86 
Firestone Tire ......... 76 2.00 2.00 v7.34 v7.42 
Fruehauf Trailer .....:. 42 0.80 0.85 ¢1.40 1.30 
General Electric ....... 50 140 155 1.10 1.26 
Glidden Company ...... 42 0.90 1.20 v2.02 v2.13 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 58 2.00 3.00 8.03 7.81 
Kennecott Copper ...... 55 2.50 2.50 »b1.99 b1.51 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 33 140 OLB ATT e321 
New York Air Brake.... 66 2.00 2.00 c2.87 2.15 
Phelps Dodge ....’..... 41 160 1.60 b1.30 b1.02 
Thompson Products .... 58 2.00 2.00 7.03 3.39 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.... 20 1.00 0.80 cl169 1.90 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 50 2.00 2.50 4.67 3.31 
Re Gh CEE du beads 91 4.00 4.00 4.09 3.66 


31, 1945 and 1944. f—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1944. 


¢--Fiscal years ended September 1, 1944-45 and 1943-44. k—Fiscal years ended July 28, 1945 and 1944. s—12 months to June 30. 


t 12 months to September 30. v—Fiscal years ended October 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 








WaAsHINGTON; D. C.—One differ- 
ence between the Truman Adminis- 
tration and the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration is that under Roosevelt a top 
official was supposed to clear with the 
White House before cutting a col- 
league’s throat. As exemplified by 
Ickes’ testimony on Pauley, this re- 
quirement, if it exists at all, has be- 
come a mere formality. But inter- 
necine relations among officials have 
become too spontaneous to be ac- 
counted for by a more liberal clear- 
ance system alone, so that a second 
difference between Roosevelt and 
Truman is suggested. Some acute 
Government men think that, whereas 
it was always assumed that Roose- 
velt would run in the next election, 
officials now act on the hunch that 
Truman won’t despite Hannegan’s re- 
cent statement on the matter. 

The skids which Wallace once put 
under Maverick’s Smaller War 
Plants Corporation in the hope of in- 
heriting his field offices, are exam- 
ined in terms of 1948. These offices, 
it is judged, would get Wallace’s 
name out among the storekeepers— 
he has all sorts of plans for giving 
them advice. 

Secretary of the Treasury Vinson 
is considered to be well up. Although 
the 1947 budget shows a deficit, the 
inflation of prices may force a sur- 
prise surplus which could be exhib- 
ited as the first in more than a 
decade and a half. Already he has 
the distinction of being the first Sec- 
retary in a long time under whom 
taxes have been cut. 














































































































The delay in building construction 
will help the furnishings industry by 
spreading its market over a longer 
period. Current backlogs, represent- 
ing replacement demand alone, would 
take months to satisfy even if strikes 
had not cut production. If the indus- 
try had to satisfy new demand as 
well, order books would be in even 
sorrier condition. Demand for new 
households will not appear until or- 


ders and shipments are in better bal- 
ance. 
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Whether steel prices should be 
raised under an “exception” that 
would be repeated whenever enough 
heat was turned on, or under a rule 
that would be applied as rarely as 
possible to new cases, has been de- 
bated for about two months. The net 
effect will probably be the same 
whichever way it is done—by rule or 
exception, the Government will be 
more lenient. As to the steel price 
itself, effects on particular companies 
will not be readily apparent since it 
will apply unequally to different 
products. The glibness with which 
officials say “$5” or $5.50” suggests 
that sheet controls the average they 
talk about. 

The battle appears to have resulted 
ir: Snyder’s loss of practically all of 
his explicit power; after recent sur- 
render of many of his allocation pow- 
ers to Wyatt, he is turning over his 
wage-price powers to Bowles. But it 
is too early to judge that this erases 
Snyder from the picture; alone 
among officials, he sees Truman 
every day. The loss of his chief 
power is not likely to make him 
fonder of Bowles. 

Within OPA, Bowles himself has 
shown enough political tact to infuri- 
ate those who play exclusively by 
book, never by ear. In a higher post, 
such a talent will get more, not less, 
opportunity for expression. 

While Bowles’ elevation—at the 
moment an almost certain forecast 
but not yet official—will be a victory 
for “holding-the-line,” it is hardly 
likely to make the line more rigid 
than it has proved to date. 


The World Bank bonds are ex- 
pected to offer savings banks, insur- 
ance companies and trustees some- 
what higher yields than they get now 
for bonds of like rank. The issues 
will sell on a fully taxable basis— 
State and Federal. Treasury pol- 
icy, meanwhile, appears to be to let 
bond prices in general go still higher. 


The Treasury and the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee are preparing 


a tax bill which will not call for re- 
duced rates. If rates are cut at all, 
it will have to be through action 
stemming from. other quarters in 
Congress. 

There is a good deal of agitation to 
cut the excises and to lift the ex- 
emption for corporations, but noth- 
ing to suggest that they will be re- 
ceived sympathetically by the mem- 
bers of the House Ways & Means 
Committee. 

The bill is of the kind that immedi- 
ately interests tax lawyers and ac- 
countants more than mere tax-payers 
—the sort of thing which will have 
to be searched for the existence of 
possible jokers. 

For instance, there have been com- 
plaints that gift taxes and estate laws 
fail to jibe and that the distinction 
between a gift and a transfer is un- 
clear. Certain cases, now in dispute, 
will be brought definitely into either 
category under the provisions of the 
measure, 

Those working on the bill have 
been giving a lot of attention to ex- 
empt institutions—presumably, with 
some thought of taxing them. For 
instance, they are interested in the 
steady flow of revenue-producing 
properties to universities and schools. 
Some changes may be included in 
the bill as a result of the attention di- 
rected to this situation. 

The existence of about $65 billion 
Treasury securities falling due within 
a year offers an opportunity for in- 
creasing the supply of bonds. How- 
ever, Treasury officials are disposed 
to brush the idea aside and say that . 


they are perfectly satisfied with the 
existing set-up. 


Government seizures of transit 
lines, tug-boats, etc., are so carried 
out as to avoid Government liability. 
In the case of the New York tugs, 
for instance, ODT busily made sep- 
arate contracts under which the own- 
er of a tug or tugs guaranteed the 
Government against responsibility for 
accident as well as against any other 
liability. 

The same thing is usually done 
during traction strikes. The finances 
of the companies are not affected one 
way or the other by temporary Gov- 
‘ernment possession. Actual man- 
agement of the concerns remains in 
company hands. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Airtransport Folio 


Pan American Airways and British 
Overseas Airways, each with only 
two services a week to Bermuda, are 
booked to capacity for some-time 
ahead—it is believed that as more pas- 
senger planes are released for service 
more tourists will utilize air travel 
rather than the slower steamship traf- 
fic. . . . Westinghouse Electric has 
developed an electrically controlled 
desk for operating an airport’s runway 
lights—designed to give an operator 
a picture of lights on or off, this unit 
combines twin batteries of switches 
with a complete runway map of the 
landing field. . . . A new aerial pick- 
up device, held to be an improvement 
over the swinging cable used by light 
planes in mail and package pick-ups 
from ground stations, has been pat- 
ented by Foote Brothers Gear & Ma- 
chine—the device is said t> work 
along the lines of a pantograph, which 
is an instrument with three moving 
rods utilized for reproducing draw- 
ings in smaller scales. . . . Operations 
of the National Fly-Ur-Self System 
are being resumed on a coast-to-coast 
basis—a nationwide network offering 


plane rental and charter service with 
both two- and five-place planes will 
be available, and it will be possible 
to rent a plane at one airport and 
leave it at another. . . . Western Air 
Lines, which two decades ago bought 


the first “Douglas” airliner, now has - 


purchased the first postwar commer- 
cial version of the “Skymaster” to 
come off the Douglas Aircraft produc- 
tion line since the end of the war— 
the transport will be put in service 
over the Denver-Los Angeles route. 
... Piper Aircraft has donated three 
“Cub” trainers to the Girl Scouts— 
the Wing Scouts, the aviation-divi- 
sion of Girl Scouting, will employ 
these midget planes in teaching young 
women how to fly. 


Electronic Enlightening 


Radio Corporation of America has 
developed a mirror that is transparent 
to electrons but.opaque to normal 
light—the mirror is a metal film, 
eight-millionths of an inch thick, de- 
posited on the back of the fluorescent 
screen on the image end of the tele- 
vision tube, and the light reflected 
which ordinarily would be radiated 
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Inquiries relative to industrial properties cordially invited. 


TOM ROONEY 


Drexel 2255 
3923 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 5 
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backward into the tube and lost, in- 
stead is reflected forward and thus 
increases light available for initial 
production. ... The Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio affiliate of Interna- 
tional Tel & Tel will enter the manu- 
facture of equipment for FM broad- 
casting—170 installations for delivery 
beginning in early April have been 
oidered by Radio Broadcasting sta- 
tions. .. . Lansing Engineering is in- 
troducing a new electronic counting 
device, which may be attached to any 
type of production machine for keep- 
ing an accurate record of the number 
of pieces produced for any given time 
—called the “Electro-Count,” the 
unit will be suitable for machines used 
in metalworking, woodworking, tex- 
tile printing, baking, shoes, canning, 
bottling, box-rhaking and the confec- 
tion industry . . . The Society of 
Automotive Engineers has started a 
survey to determine the proper use of 
two-way radio communications for 
trucks, buses and automobiles— initial 
studies reveal that a radio unit must 
be placed in a splash-proof container 
mounted outside of the car in order 
that interference cannot be caused by 
the vehicle’s ignition and _ lighting 
system. . . . A unique time-switch 
clock that can be utilized to control 
radio sets or almost any electrical ap- 
pliance has been perfected by General 
Electric—known as the “Select-O- 
Switch,” the unit is enclosed in a 
plastic case about half the size of a 
cigar box. 


Beverage Banter 


Reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing there is not expected to be 
any increase in the price of Coca-Cola 
in the bottle or by the drink at the 
soda fountain, despite increasing costs 
for ingredients and transportation— 
the “nickel drink,” like the 5-cent sub- 
way fare in New York, is apparently 
here to stay, but it is expected that 
increased consumption and greater 
manfacturing efficiency will sustain 
piofits. ... Pabst Brewing Company, 
producers of “Blue Ribbon” beer, 
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‘fl be the sponsor for the broadcast- 
ing on all home games of the New 
York Giants during the coming sea- 
son—this baseball airing will be heard 
ver the Associated Broadcasting 
System (Station WMCA in the New 
York Metropolitan area) .. . . Turco 
Products which developed “Thoral,” 
the disinfectant for glassware for the 
amy during the war, will now make 
his sanitizing agent available for soda 
fountains, bars and restaurants—this 
method of cleaning glasses of all de- 
scriptions is said to have many advan- 
ges over previous disinfectants. . . . 
For the first time in its history Pepsi- 
Cola will launch a series of network 
program, a marked contrast to its 
musical. jingle announcements— 
Quentin Reynolds, war correspondent 
reporter, will serve as news commen- 
tator for the company on the full 289 
station network of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System starting next Sunday 
evening. . . . Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion has announced a new light set 
steel beer barrel, which is said to in- 
dude the principal design features 
asked for by leading American brew- 
masters—the barrel, which will carry 
the “Ingersoll” trademark, has an in- 
terior finish that is transparent, 
check-proof, chip-proof, tasteless and 
odorless, while the exterior is 
coated with high-heat resistant alumi- 
num. . . . Two coffee crystal com- 
panies are beginning advertising 
drives for spring—(1) Nestle’s Milk 
Produets will utilize 150 newspapers 
to promote its “Nescafe,’ and (2) 
American Home Products will em- 
ploy a large spot radio campaign for 
“G. Washington Coffee.” 


Rail Rodeo 


The resumption of “Snow Express” 
by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad marks return of 
ski train service in the East—it is 
said to be the beginning of a number 
of sports transportation ideas, and 
will be followed this spring with 
special bicycle trains, camera trips 
and artists’ jaunts. . . . Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas System will soon add a 
new streamline train for passenger 
service—this will be the first step in 
streamlining of all its passenger 
trains, and later on all coal-burning 
locomotives will be replaced with 
Diesels, . . . In an effort to assist re- 
turning servicemen, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad is distributing an illus- 
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trated booklet, “Finding a Farm,” de- 
signed to help war veterans and 
others in agriculture to select proper 
sites near the road’s lines—this 
manual emphasizes the need for lo- 
cating firms near railroads in order to 
sell farm products. . . . Boston & 
Maine in reporting the performance 
of its electric-Diesel locomotives, has 
disclosed that the yearly saving in 
operating expenses during 1945 over 
steam engines was nearly equal to the 
road’s entire fixed charges—it is 
understood that other roads have en- 
joyed a similar experience and this 
evidence is expected to stimulate the 
use of oil as the primary fuel for pull- 
ing freight and passenger cars. 


Plastic Parade 


Johns-Manville has developed a 
new heat insulating material made of 
asbestos impregnated with plastic and 
cemented to a foundation of mineral 
wood—this fabric will be suitable for 
insulating almost any structure from 
small houses to office buildings, 
hotels, theatres, etc. ... A new type of 
photographic paper featuring a special 
sizing of a malamine resin and the 
aluminum salt of a monobasic acid 
has been patented by Eastman Kodak 
—the coating is said to impart a high 
wet strength to the paper and to in- 
crease the resistance to blistering... . 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing is 
introducing a resin-type cement, a 
quick setting, cold-hardening powder 
which when mixed with liquid will 
harden to form a cement—it is de- 
signed for bonding corrosion-proof 
brick and tile especially where acids 
and alkalis are encountered. .. . A new 
water-proof plastic mixed with alumi- 
num that may be brushed or sprayed 
on damp or wet surfaces to form a 
uniform heat-repelling film has been 
announced by Dolphin Paint & Var- 
nish—the compound can be used with 
brick, concrete, stucco or canvas sur- 
faces. ... Newest in refrigerator bags 
made of plastic film has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Herman F. Mark of 
the American Chemical Society—this 
plastic container will keep a head of 
lettuce or a stalk of celery crisp and 
fresh for as long as three weeks. .. . 
A plastic glass eye, in which the 
tinted iris is embedded deeply in a 
clear, plastic mold, has been patented 
by Sidney O. Noles—this is another 
plastic invention that suggests that 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 115 of a series. 


ScHENLEY DISTILLERS Corp. 





Just Thinking 





By MARK MERIT 





Whenever we make a pilgrimage to 
California, we’re constantly reminded 
that one meets such nice people in the 
lounge cars of our fine transcontinental 
trains; that is—if you like people—which 
we happen to do. 


We’ve just returned from the Pacific 
Coast. We like that salubrious climate 
out there, but we’re always glad to come 
back home. 


Well, anyway, we met a gentleman 
in the lounge car. He was once a fine 
polo player and an important financier 
in New York, but is now retired and 
living in California. He does, however, 
make occasional business trips to New 
York, since he is still Chairman of the 
Baard of an important company. We 
were having a cocktail, to whet our ap- 
petites for a splendid dinner. We didn’t 
know each other’s name at the time, but 
the conviviality of enjoying a drink to- 
gether created the sort of friendliness 
which, somehow or other, usually dispels 
difidence in men; brings them closer 
together. 


It occurred to us then, and it occurs 
to us. now, that important conferences 
among the leaders of our present day 
world are usually made more friendly 
when the conferees clink glasses to- 
gether in a preliminary gesture which is 
understood in any language. 


And we're inclined to believe that in 
matters controversial, between individ- 
uals or between nations, the start of a 
discussion is as important as the finish. 


And speaking of a friendly drink or 
two, we’re reminded that all we have to 
do is just put two IMtle letters—ab—as 
a prefix, before the word “use”, and we 
have the word “abuse”. 


No one is in favor of abuse: surely not 
the distillers, nor the vast majority of 
American voters who, fed up with the 
lawlessness during the, era of Prohibi- 
tion which did not prohibit, brought 
back the production and sale of alcoholic 
beverages on a lawful basis. 


The point? Just thinking. 





FREE—Send a postcard or letter to MARK 
MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will re- 


ceive a booklet containing reprints of earlier 





the day of the glass eye is passing. 


articles on various subjects in this series. 
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AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ai 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e Te regular quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 434% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
compeny issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus fet earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1946, 
payable April 1, 1946, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
ed at the close of business March 





Common Stock Dividend 


HE regular quarterly dividend of 

Forty Cents (40c) per share on the 
Common capital stock of the company is- 
sued and ‘outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1946, payable March 
15, 1946, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the company at 
the close of business February 20, 1946. 


H. D. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
February 13, 1946. 
































MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


Complete modern facilities are 
available for steel and iron fabri- 
cation. 


A large machine shop is equipped 
to handle the manufacture and 
repair of light and heavy ma. 
chinery and parts. Large lathes 
capable of heavy work. Gas and 
electric welding. 


Complete staff for new develop- 
ment work. Truck, rail and water 
transportation. 


Industrial Division 
CONSOLIDATED 
SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Morris Heights, New York 53, N. Y. 




















NEW YORK STOCKS, 


INC, 


STEEL SERIES 





Prospectus on Request 
HUGH W. LONGand COMPANY 
incorporated 


634 SO. SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES 14 


48 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 

















L 0 A N 13% INTEREST 


WILL LOAN 50% to 60% ON 
LISTED SECURITIES 


Up to 94% on Life Insurance and Government Bonds 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


134 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION CHARGE 
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AS LOW AS 











The Bond Investor 





n upward drive in market quo- 

tations on both Government 
bonds and high grade corporate liens 
continues to narrow the yields avail- 
able in all senior markets. There is 
no sign that this period of falling in- 
terest rates, notable alike for duration 
and extent, will shortly terminate. 

In the field of municipal tax- 
exempts, the trend last week brought 
yields to a new low of 1.31 per cent, 
measuted by The Bond Buyer index 
of this market. In the field of taxable 
Government issues, even the latest 
Victory 2%s of 1967-72, although not 
eligible for purchase by commercial 
banks, have risen to a premium of 
more than four points. In the corpo- 
rate list, the Dow-Jones 40-bond yield 
was 2.95 per cent within the past fort- 
night—and this, it should be noted, 
was greatly bolstered by a relatively 
high yield in second grade railroads. 

The second month of 1946 thus has 
underscored a major trend long in 
force. How far and how long the 
trend will continue may be open to 
guesswork; that it exists and still 
gives no sign of abatement is not 
arguable. 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Because of being traded “flat” (i.e., 
without interest allowance for the 
period succeeding the previous inter- 
est payment), the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Corporation non-cumulative 
debenture 5s of 1954 have “ex-inter- 
est” dates, the equivalent of ex-divi- 
dend dates. February 28 will be such 
ah ex-interest date with respect to the 
forthcoming semi-annual interest pay- 
ment of 2%4 per cent on these deben- 
tures, according to a ruling of the 
New York Curb Exchange where the 
bonds are traded. 

With a 1945 market high of 8%, 
and a recent price around 78, the de- 
bentures are obviously in the specu- 
lative class despite the national glam- 
or that surrounds the name of this 
Park Avenue hostelry in New York 
City. In fact, the 2,000-room caravan- 
sary, which succeeded an old-time 
hotel of equal fame on Fifth Avenue, 
enjoyed average room occupancy of 


less than 55 per cent in the prewar 
year 1939, and the new hotel was 
compelled to file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy not long after the structure 
was completed more than a dozen 
years ago. It was pursuant to re- 
organization that these debentures 
were issued back in 1934. The prop- 
erty has an assessed valuation of $22 
million, and the debentures are out- 
standing to the extent of $10.2 mil- 
lion. 


Sopac. 


Close on the heels of a recent sale 
of $50 million first mortgage 27s of 
1986 (FW, Feb. 13), Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company has sought 
ICC authority to issue another $50 
million lot of bonds -.to retire the 
Series C issue of 334s of 1996. It is 
planned to use these funds for re- 
demption next May 15 of the Series 
C bonds at 103%, and a prepayment 
offer is also expected. 


American Box Board 


Offered at 10314 less than a year 
ago and recently selling around 118, 
American Box Board Company de- 
benture 4%4s of 1965 have ‘shown 
original purchasers a tidy profit. The 
substantial price premium reflects the 
bond’s conversion privilege, each 
$1,000 unit being convertible into 
6214 shares of common stock through 
April 30, 1947. This is the equiva- 
lent of $16 per share of stock, which 
compares with a recent market above 
20. The issue, outstanding in the sum 
of $1.5 million, is callable at 105, but 
holders have the privilege of convert- 
ing up to 10 days prior to the re- 
demption date. 


Edison Electric 


Infrequently traded because of the 
natural reluctance of holders to sell 
them, the non-callable consolidated 5s 
of 1995 issued more than half a cen- 
tury ago by the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company of New York, 
were recently offering a yield around 
2.8 per cent—indicative of their high 
caliber, The issue became an assumed 
obligation of the Consolidated Edison 
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ympany a decade ago when the lat- 
x absorbed the New York Edison 
ompany. That in turn, back in 1901, 
ad absorbed the New York Gas & 
lectric Light, Heat & Power Com- 
ny, While the last-named in 1899 
ad merged the Consolidated Electric 
luminating Company, issuer of these 
bonds. 

Down through the decades the 
bonds have enjoyed a high rating, 
xing prior to $120.8 million other 
bssumed obligations of the present 
tility giant ; and, of course, the bonds 
xe also prior to Consolidated Edi- 
on’s $125 million debentures. The 
iste in question is itself a very small 
pne Of $2.1 milfion. 


General Public Utilities 


As noted here a month ago (FW, 
jan. 23), Associated Gas & Electric 
Company and its subsidiary Asso- 
dated Gas & Electric Corporation are 
being merged into a successor com- 
pany, General Public Utilities Cor- 
poration. The merger is being effected 
by exchange of bonds into common 
stock of the new corporation—the one 
exception being treatment of the for- 
mer corporation’s debenture 8s_ of 
1940. These are exchangeable, on a 
lace value basis, for debenture 414s 
of 1956 plus $12.48 cash per each 
$100 multiple. 

The new debentures are convertible 
into the aforesaid common stock, the 
ratio being 5.9 shares of such stock 
for each $100 in the debentures. It is 
probable that such debentures as are 
not converted will be presently called 
ior redemption, but a period of 90 
(ays after such a call goes out would 
still leave holders ample time to con- 
vert if they wish to do so. 


Andrew J. Lord 


fee J. Lord, president of the 
investment banking firm of Lord, 
Abbett and Company, Inc., of New 
York, died February 10 of injuries 
sustained when thrown from a horse. 

In addition to heading the invest- 
ment firm, Mr. Lord was president of 
American Business Shares, Inc., Af- 
fliated Fund, Inc., Fund Management 
Inc., North American Depositors 
Corporation and Union Trusteed 
Funds, Inc., chairman of the board of 
Research & Management Council, 
Inc., and a director of the Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Company. 
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Henry G. 5. Noble 


H™ G. S. Noble, for 56 years 
a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and president of the 
institution during World War I, died 
February 6 after a short illness. He 
was 86 years old. 

Mr. Noble, who retired from the 
Exchange, and from the firm of De 
Coppett & Doremus in 1938, was a 
grandson of Henry G. Stebbins, Civil 
War president of the Big Board. 


Delayed Action 


he Baldwin Locomotive Works a 
few days ago distributed copies 
of its 1944 annual report. This is 
probably a record for lateness, but the 
management explains it this way: 
“The delay in issuing this report was 
caused solely by the length of time re- 
quired to arrive at an agreement with 
the Government as the result of 
statutory renegotiations of war con- 
tracts for the year 1944.” 
The company added that it hopes to 
be able to issue the 1945 report by 
May 2, 1946. 








EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 
American Arch.. 
Caterpillar Tractor 











Chapman Valve Mfg. ...........-. 3.33 6.05 
Columbia Broadcasting ........... 3.11 2.72 
Consolidated Paper .............. 1.23 1.43 
Continental Baking ............. 0.83 0.95 
Continental Steel .... 3.05 2.54 
Curtis Mig. ..c.ccc.. 0.97 1.45 
DEF OF .occccceves 1.77 1.62 
Klein (D. Emil) 2.04 1.63 
I Baden a unde nes.4003860:0 1.83 1,82 
ae ere 2.60 2.69 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills 1.90 2.02 
ee eee 1.34 4.98 
Sutheriend PaMET 2. ccccs cc cessees 2.12 2.47 
Transue & Williams Steel......... 2,17 2.55 
UW. Gi TRRBGR cccccccccccvccccces 4.44 6.04 

6 Months to December 31 
American Hide & Leather......... 0.14 0.19 
Carpomter BEGGR occ cccccccccccccce 1.93 1.33 
Ce ER OEE, nawedeanesscconses 2.58 2.51 
SNE ES foadas Die Gocw's's + keine 6.72 6.25 
McKesson & Robbins ............ 2.23 1.16 
Warren Petroleum $ ........ccescee 1.29 1.1 


Woodall Industries 


MED MUNIN 6. dé 00d sescccisece 
Outboard Marine & Mfg........... 


Ward Baking 


12 Months to November 30 
Automatic Voting Machine........ 0.40 0.48 
a eer 1.43 1.34 
Dg errr reer 1.55 2.02 
PN ES shes derinniceecsescces 4.52 3.27 
52 Weeks to November 3 
Mayer (Qeeat) ..ccccccccccccccces 10 .49 
12 Months to October 31 
Broadway Department Store....... .76 3.93 
Dresser Industries ..............- 1.77 2.25 
Johansen Bros. Shoe.............. 0.31 0.22 
ea rer rere ee is 3 
DROREEEE (TGR) cccccccccccccccccs 


Myers (F. E.) & B 
New Jersey Worsted 





Paramount Motors 





Parker Rust Proof................ 1.64 1.87 

9 Months to September 30 

NE es si ctincakitnds 0.57 es 

II oct cnx Saad cans 0.94 0.95 
D—Deficit. 











Free Booklets 


Upon request on your letterhead, and with-~ 
out obligation, any of the booklets listed below 
will be sent direct from the issuing firm. 
Confine each letter to a request for a single 


booklet, giving name and complete address, 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Selected Dividend Payers — Three promising 
common stocks, actively traded’ over-the- 
counter securities which afford attractive 
yields, analyzed on the basis of postwar pros- 
pects. 


Low-Priced Bond Fund—Descriptive brochure 
of an investment fund composed of discount 
bonds with relatively high yield. Each issue 
is earning its interest requirement, and has 
paid its coupons since issuance. 

Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firmy featuring neglected bonds in line for 
rehabilitation. 


Prospects and Profits for Plastics—Low labor 
costs to gross sales, with broadening applica- . 
tion to the manufacturing of many important 
items in plastics, makes this industry one tg 
anticipate steady and increasing profits. ; 


Hints for Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list 
of often misspelled words; rules for punctua- 
tion; guide to abbreviations, etc. Make request 
on business letterhead. 

Primer for Investors — Guide book for new 
investors to explain the terminology of Wal 

Street. Also a _ section devoted to estates, 
trusts and wills. Prepared by the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

Forging Ahead in Business—lInspirational and, 
informative booklet designed for executives 
who have the urge to start now in preparing 
themselves for bigger and more lucrative post-. 
war jobs. 

Bond Investment—Plus — Description of an 
unusual fund, holding a managed portfolio of: 
selected medium and lower grade bonds, which 
provides an opportunity for profit as well as 
stable income. Offered by a leading under-. 
writer of registered open and. investment com- 
pany securities. 

Equipment Financing—Description of a special 
service for manufacturers, distributors and 
purchasers of new equipment-for industry that 
simplifies procedures and effects savings. 


Record Copying Simplified—Descriptive bro-. 
chure outlining more than a hundred uses for. 
photocopying machines in, business offices, 
institutions, transportation companies and; 
schools—the inexpensive, time-saving method 
of reproduction. 

New Building Beneficiaries—Forty-page sur- 
vey of the leading companies which will benefit, 
in the coming boom in new construction predi- 
cated for the next five years. 


Investments in Peacetime—A discussion of 
investment company funds, geared to the tempo, 
of the postwar world, affording broad diversifi-, 
cation, not only in individual stocks but in 
industries—the surest way of: minimizing risks. 
in investment selection. 

Low-Priced Financial, Company Stock — De-. 
scriptive memorandum, on shares of an invest- 
ment banking firm, a type of equity seldom, 
available for public participation. 

Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleai- 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous. 
record for tax and other purposes. 


New Brokerage Account Primer—Simplified, 
guide on trade procedure and practices on 
opening a.new account, offered by a member. 
firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A Participation in Frozen Foods—A compre- 
hensive analysis of one of the prominent com.« 
panies in the canning and frozen food industry, 
indicating the unique record of growth and 
promising future possibilities. 
Safety cy HE nom Second—Description of 
an insured investment medium of unquestioned 
safety, affording a protested yield of 3 per 
cent, available in full. paid certificates to solve 
both ordinary and unusual investment prob- 
lems. . 
Lehigh Valley Railroad— Timely analytical 
study of. this road’s gen. consol. 4s, 4%4s and 
5s, 2003, and their possibilities from a post- 
war. standpoint. 
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Good Prospects for 


Container Makers 


Although not faced with major reconversion problems, 


paper container producers benefited from war demand 
and will retain a large part of their recent gains 


econ sales of foods and many 
other items in packaged form over 
the past several decades have been re- 
flected in very satisfactory gains in 
business volume for producers of the 
containers themselves. These gains 
have been shared fully by all three of 
the major segments of the container 
group: metal, glass and paper. There 
is every indication that this favorable 
trend will continue to be evidenced by 
all of these divisions of the industry. 


Paper Vs. Glass 


However, paper containers possess 
one advantage not shared by those 
made of glass, and shared to only a 
limited extent by tin and other metal 
packages. This is the fact that paper 
containers lend themselves admirably 
to advertising purposes by the pro- 
ducers of their contents. This factor 
has assumed increasing importance in 
recent years in the search for low- 
cost advertising media. The folding 
display-type cartons in particular have 
been widely used in merchandising 
programs. Any assumption that this 
feature may permit paper containers 
to far outstrip those made of com- 
peting materials would be unwarrant- 
ed, but it deserves recognition. 

The growth trend shown by the 
paper container division is exempli- 
fied by all four of the companies listed 
in the accompanying tabulation. 
Sales of Container Corporation ex- 
ceeded the 1929 level as early as 1936. 
After holding between $20 million 
and $24 million annually between 
1935 and 1939 (except in the de- 
pression year 1938), they rose to $69 
million in 1944, reflecting the wide 
usage of paper containers in pack- 
aging war-related products. 

Gaylord Container’s gross rose in 
every year except 1938 from 1934’s 
$8.5 million to $33.9 million in 1944. 
Sales of National Container increased 
without a single break from less than 
$1.5 million in 1932 to $17.7 million 
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for 1944. Sutherland Paper’s volume 
was $4 million in 1932, $15.5 million 
in 1943. Small declines were shown 
in the next two years, but even in 
1945 sales exceeded $14.9 million. 

Integration of operations is an im- 
portant factor in this business. Of 
the four, only National Container is 
completely integrated, but the others 
all approach this condition closely 
and several could supply their raw 
material requirements more fully than 
in recent years they have chosen to 
do. Gaylord Container, for instance, 
has large timber. properties which it 
does not use at present, holding them 
in reserve for emergencies and pur- 
chasing its raw material requirements. 
All four companies make their own 
paperboard, and all but Sutherland 
produce some or all of their pulp. 

Container Corporation is the larg- 
est domestic maker of paperboard 
products. About three-fourths of its 
paperboard output is used in making 
its containers, the remainder being 
sold to other companies. Sutherland 
Paper specializes in paraffined car- 
tons, about 90 per cent of which are 
used by the food industry and a sub- 
stantial further amount by makers of 
tobacco, products. Sales have thus 
shown considerable stability, and the 
stock may be considered the most con- 
servative of its group. 

Because of the tremendous increase 
in volume during the war, all four 
of these organizations were subjected 
to heavy excess profits taxes. In 
1943 and 1944, Container Corpora- 
tion did not segregate this item from 
its income taxes, and it is thus impos- 


Status of Paper 





Earned Per Share————_ Latest 
—— Year——  —Nine Months— 12 Months’ Recent 
‘ ae bid 1944 1944 1945 Dividends Price Yield 
ontainer Corp. .......... 8 $2.64 $2.11 $1.79 $1.65 44 3.8% 
Gaylord Container Nictah ae i 1.56 1.51 1.06 1.02 1.00 46 2.2 
National Container ...... al.24 1.80 1.39 1.40 b0.90 27 3.3 
Sutherland Paper ........ 286° 2.47 oa 2.12 tay ee 35 





a—On present capitalization. 


b—Plus 10 per cent in stock. 
























sible to compute what earnings afte 
taxes would have been under presen 
laws, but it is worth nothing that j 
the latter year taxes, renegotiatio 
provisions and a reserve for war ani 
postwar contingencies aggregated 
$10.80 per share. 

All three of the others would hay 
earned about $2.30 a share more j 
1944 had 1946 tax rates been in ef 
fect; this calculation also gives effecie 
in the case of Gaylord, to eliminatioj 
of the postwar contingency reserve™* 

All these companies are expandin, 
their facilities. Sutherland intends t 
spend about $1 million each on build 
ings and equipment, and Gaylord $ 
million on three new box plants. Co 
tainer Corporation is doubling th 
floor space at its Florida paperboart 
plant. These programs, combine 
with a high level of demand and th 
substantial tax savings which are ij 
prospect, indicate that earning 
should show a sharp improvemer 
over the next several years compare 
with recent levels. 


Sustained Demand 


Nor is this improvement a matte 
of the long term or even mediu 
term future. Despite the stimulatio 
of demand for paper containers dur 
ing the war, the industry will no 
have to cope with any material decling 
in demand, even temporarily. This 
indicated by the fact that shipments 
of paperboard containers in Octobe 
(latest figure available, but still sev 
eral months after V-J Day) were 
with the exception of two months | 
1941, the largest in history. 

Around present price levels, non! 
of these issues can be regarded as sta 
tistically cheap, although the ris 
shown by Sutherland Paper from it 
pre-war low, in line with its rel 
tively more conservative position, ha 
been somewhat less than average. Bu 
all four possess interesting possibil 
ties over the coming year or more ! 
view of the favorable factors affecting 
near-term earnings prospects, togetli 
er with the very gratifying growtl 
trend shown by the group as a whol 
over a long period of time. 
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ecent quotations for the common 
R stock and debentures of the 
Equitable Office Building present an 
incongruous situation in view of the 
exchanges provided for in the reor- 
Beanization plan now being voted on 
by security holders. 
| thay ~The company has been in reorgani- 
 iqgzation proceedings, under Chapter X 
oi the Bankruptcy Act, since 1941, 
and the plan now being voted on was 
approved by the United States Dis- 
trict Court December 4 last, as fair, 
equitable and feasible. Voting by 
security holders remains open until 
tteqg March 4—adoption of the plan de- 
lium pends upon its acceptance by two- 
tiomm thirds of the voted debentures and a 
dur majority of the voted common stock. 
nof™ (Ballots received by trustee to date: 
‘ling about $2.9 million debentures, almost 
is i@ Unanimously accepting plan—less than 
ent/™ 10 per cent of the stock, mostly ac- 
obeq™ ceptances. ) 


SV Stock Split 


Sj Under the plan, each of the 862,098 

common shares outstanding would re- 
ong ceive 1/10th of a share of new com- 
sta mon; and each $1,000 principal 
rial 2mount of debentures ($4,754,000 
, ji@q Outstanding) would receive $600 in 
eam Convertible income bonds and 100 
hag Shares of new common stock. (The 
Bua "ew income bonds. are to be converti- 
pili” Dle, at holder’s option, into common at 
. ig the rate of 16 shares per $100 par 
ing 2Mount for the first two years, and 
tifa thereafter 10 shares per 100 of deben- 
wig ‘ures for the next three years.) 

im in the aggregate, then, common 
shares now outstanding would receive 
86,210 shares (1/10th of 862,098), 
and present debentures would receive 
$2,852,400 convertible income bonds 
and 475,400 shares new common 

. Stock. If the conversion option were 
executed immediately, debenture hold- 
ers would receive for their income 
bonds an additional 456,384 shares 
common, or a total of 931,784 shares. 

7) The present common stock recently 
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quitahle Stock Out of 
Line With [ehentures 


ew stock, issuable in reorganization, would cost 
seven times as much to acquire by purchase of pres- 
Bent common, as if acquired by purchase of debentures 


sold for 5%, and since 10 of these 
shares are exchangeable for one new 
common share, the equivalent value 
indicated for the new shares is 51%. 
However, the present debentures were 
recently quoted 143 bid, 146 asked; 
at the asked price of 146, therefore, a 
purchaser of a $1,000 debenture for 
$1,460 would be entitled to receive 
$600 convertible income bonds and 
100 shares of new common. 

Assuming immediate conversion of 
the bonds (at 16 shares per $100), he 
would receive a total of 196 shares 
new common. Since his total invest- 
ment would have been $1,460, the in- 
dicated value of the new common 
shares, on this basis, would be $7.45 
per share, contrasted with the $51.25 
per share based on current quotations 
for the present common stock. If the 
plan goes through, then, present pur- 
chasers of the debentures obviously 
would receive a much greater interest 
in the new company per dollar in- 
vested now than would current pur- 
chasers of the common. 

The company’s chief asset is the 
land, building, and equipment located 
at 120 Broadway, New York, which 
was carried on its books October 31, 
1945, at $22.6 million (assessed value 
$28 million—fair value as found by 
court handling reorganization, $21.4 
million, rejecting Securities & Ex- 
change Commission’s contention that 
value was not more than $20 million). 
At the same date, cath and other cur- 
rent assets amounted to about $1.3 
million. Current liabilities amounted 
to $242,000, and accrued interest on 
the debentures outstanding, $950,000. 
Funded debt included $4.7 million de- 
bentures and a $16 million first mort- 
gage held by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

Including sinking fund, the company 
was in default $2.6 million on its out- 
standing debentures, through May 
1945. Book value of the present 
common stock October 31 amounted 
to $2.50 a share on the basis of the 


company’s valuation of the fixed 
assets, but only about $1.00 a share 
on the basis of the court’s valuation. 
If the plan were executed the com- 
pany would have (assuming no con- 
version of income bonds) $16 million 
first mortgage (not affected by plan), 
$2.8 million new convertible income 
bonds, and 561,610 shares new com- 
mon stock, with fixed assets $21.4 
million and all other assets $1.2 mil- 
lion net, according to the court — 
which indicates a book value of less 
than $7 a share for the new common. 

The latest earnings statement of the 
company (and it was indicated last 
year that its building was 98 per cent 
rented) shows for the six months 
ended October 31, 1945, net income 
applicable to interest and amortiza- 
tion, $745,764 (subject to possible 
Federal income tax for the period). 
Since occupancy is now virtually at a 
peak, it is difficult to foresee any im- 
provement in this figure. 

Under the first mortgage, the com- 
pany is required to pay $496,000 
principal and interest every six 
months (currently about $352,000 of 
this represents interest). Its present 
debentures accrue interest at the rate 
of $119,000 every six months, and the 
income bonds issuable’ under the plan 
would accumulate interest at the rate 
of $71,000 semi-annually. 


Earnings Vs. Taxes 


The six months’ earnings, without 
deduction for Federal income taxes 
and without charging the amount paid 
on principal of first mortgage bonds 
against income, would thus leave, un- 
der the present capitalization, about 
$150,000 net income for the 862,098 
common shares (about 35 cents a 
share, yearly) ; or about $200,000 on 
the 561,610 shares of new common 
(about 70 cents a share, yearly). 

The recent price of around 5 for 
the common (15 times the derived 
current earnings figure, which is be- 
fore Federal taxes) is certainly ex- 
cessive under the present situation 
(company in reorganization proceed- 
ings, in default of nearly $1 million 
interest and $1.8 million sinking fund 
requirements). Such a price is com- 
pletely unjustified if measured in 
terms of prospective exchanges under 
the proposed reorganization plan, with 
each old share,receiving 1/10th of a 
new share, on which indicated earn- 
ings before Federal taxes would 
be enly about 70 cents a share yearly. 
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What Are The Basic Facts 
An Investor Should Know 
About a Stock? 


(1) When and where was the company incorporated? Where are 
the Executive Offices? and When is the Annual Meeting of Stockholders? 


(2) What is the Capitalization—the capital structure? Is there a 
Long Term Debt—and if so what is the total? 
not only bonds, but also notes payable and mortgages payable more 
than one year ahead, for the parent company and for subsidiaries if 
any.) How many preferred shares, if any, authorized and how many 
outstanding, what is par value and dividend rate? Are dividends 
cumulative? Are the preferreds convertible into common or callable 
and under what terms? How many shares of common are outstanding, 
and what is the par value? 


(3) In what business or industry is the company engaged, how 
does it rank in its field? What are its principal products or services? 


(4) Is Management experienced and capable? 


(5) Is the Financial Position of the company strong, fair, or what? 
What is the net working capital (net current assets), the Working 
Capital Ratio (ratio between Current Assets and Current Liabilities) , 
total Cash Assets and Marketable Securities owned by company, how 
much of Current Assets is represented by Inventory, and what is Book 
Value of the common stock, per share? 


(6) What is the company’s dividend record particularly on the 
common stock? 


(7) Is the Outlook for the company one of tremendous growth 
possibilities or what? 


(8) Is the stock entitled to an investment rating, speculative invest- 
ment, a fair speculation, or what? 


(9) What have been the net earnings per share of common stock 
each year for the past 7 years? 


(10) What dividend per common share has been paid each year 
for the past 7 years? 


(11) What is the Price Range of the common stock, that is the 
High and Low market price each year for the past 7 years? 


(12) What is the ticker symbol or abbreviation of the stock, and 
what is the Trend of Earnings and of Price Range for the past 7 yzars, 
as shown by a Chart of this data? 


GET THE BASIC FACTS 


about many of the stocks you own or expect to buy or sell, 
in FinanciaL Wortp’s newly revised 280-page indexed 


BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 
as they have appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD 
from August 11, 1943 to December 12, 1945 
Price alone $3.85 or add $2.95 to your subscription. 


Just published. Supply limited. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place - 





(This should include, 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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Inflation Spiral 





Continued from page 4 








ECE ARTEL ie 


and that an average rise of $5 a tor 
will be allowed on steel products. Onli the 
the basis of the 55 million tons of fin-§ 179( 
ished steel produced last year, this pis 
would cost the nation $275 million an- 
nually. In another industry, meat 
packing, the fact-finding board has qatj 
recommended a wage increase of 16% refy 
cents an hour, 11 cents of this total hat 
to be passed on to the public. and 

There are many objections to such wit} 
a policy. The cost absorption de-§op 
manded of industry will be possible pas 
only if labor vastly increases its pro-§ mu 
ductivity over present levels. Lastf§and 
November, for instance, it took 128M tra; 
manhours of labor to build substan-§ oly: 
tially the same Ford car that was buil§ pro 
in 87 manhours in 1941. Higher pro-§§ tail 
ductivity has yet to be demonstrated. §  ] 
Also, such absorption will be possible ff ab] 
only at a high operating rate. When ela 
replacement demand has been filled, Bj oo 
high cost producers will be forced tof bla 
shut down, creating unemployment § pri 
and laying the foundation for another § inc 
depression. in 


Plan Unworkable Fr 


on 
Furthermore, the new wage-price ff yo 


policy will be unworkable. Will steel & ca: 
fabricators be permitted to raise MM or. 
prices sufficiently to cover their high- 
er wage costs and higher material = 
costs? If so, will similar relief be 
given to makers of auto accessories 
and parts? If so, how about auto-@ — 
mobile producers? And if such 
cumulative price increases are to be 
allowed all the way up the line from 
raw materials to final finished prod-§ fF, 
ucts, where does that leave automo- ( 
bile prices, or the forgotten consum- § 
er? Multiply such a prospect by all @}, 
the industries selling to ultimate con- § {, 
sumers, and it is obvious that “a little & ,, 
inflation,” even now, must be a big ip 
inflation if numerous enterprises § p 
which buy rather than produce their § , 
raw materials are not to be forced out § p 
of business, cutting down production § ;, 
and employment. ¢: 
And even assuming that the price f ¢, 
structure could be so adjusted as tog, 
permit full production, how long §@, 
would such a structure last? It§, 
would be only a matter of months be- 
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fore a new wave of wage demands 
would result from the inevitable in- 
creases in the cost of living, again 
raising production costs, prices and 
the cost of living in the classic spiral 
of inflation. 

Many countries have tried to per- 
mit “a little inflation” and have in- 
variably come to grief in the process. 
The experience of France during the 
1790’s furnishes a good example. In 
this case the cause of the inflationary 
pressure on prices was the issuance of 
irredeemable paper money. When in- 
flation got started, there was the same 
refusal to deal with the basic causes 
that is shown in this country today, 
and the same frantic effort to deal 
with the visible effects. They had no 
OPA in those days, but in 1793 they 
passed the so-called Law of the Maxi- 
mum, which established prices at one 
and one-third times 1790 levels, plus 
transportation costs at a fixed rate, 
plus five per cent for the wholesaler’s 
profit, plus ten per cent for the re- 
tailer’s profit. 

Production, thus made _ unprofit- 
able, promptly declined. Despite an 
elaborate spy system to uncover 
goods withheld from public sale, 
black markets did a thriving business, 
prices skyrocketed, and the country’s 
indulgence in “a little inflation” ended 
in national bankruptcy from which 
France had to be rescued by “a man 
on horseback”—Napoleon. The alle- 
gory is too uncomfortable to warrant 
carrying it beyond the previous para- 
graph. 
































































































































































Standard Brands 











Concluded from page 5 
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Fleischmann’s Gins and Whiskies 
(which face the temporary handicap 
of grain shortages), bakers’ and other 
bulk products, including frozen 
foods and pharmaceuticals. The 
company also imports and distributes 
Black & White Scotch Whiskies, 
Pilgrim Rum and Rum Ricado. An- 
other interesting activity is its Stanbi 
Photo Finishing Service, which dis- 
tributes and develops films. Signifi- 
cant potentialities reside in the frozen 
food line, now marketed to restau- 
rants, hotels and hospitals, which the 
management is considering offering 
to the grocery trade. 
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Any likely contraction in Standard 
Brands’ nearby volume due to war 
contract cancellations and persistent 
material shortages should be much 
more than offset by unusual tax sav- 
ings. 

Reported net of $2.06 per share 
for the nine months through Septem- 
ber would have been somewhere in 
the vicinity of $3.95 per share had 
the new lower tax rate then been in 
effect. 

Standard Brands has paid divi- 
dends in every year since its organiza- 
tion, declining from an adjusted $6 
in 1929-30 to an adjusted 40 cents in 
1942 and, reflecting recovery under 
the new management, returning to a 
$1.60 annual basis last December 
when a 20-cent extra dividend also 
was paid. 

At a price of around 49, the yield 
without regard for the extra is about 
3% per cent, but earning power and 
treasury position already would war- 
rant further increases. 











Engineers 





Concluded from page 8 








$2.10 on the 1.514 shares of common 
stock to be given each share of Engi- 
neers common, and if these earnings 
be valued at 20 times earnings the 
market worth of the stock to be re- 
ceived by holders of one share of En- 
gineers common will be around $42. 

In summary, then, present holders 
of Engineers Public Service common 
can expect to receive per share upon 
consummation of this plan (1) a right 
to purchase one share of Gulf States 
common, which should be worth 
about $6.50; (2) a dividend of one- 
fifth of a share of El Paso Electric 
common, estimated to be worth about 
$5.05; and (3) 1.514 shares of Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power common with 
an estimated value of $42. This adds 
up to $53.55 for each share of Engi- 
neers common stock held. 

Yet, Engineers Public Service 
common is now selling around 38, 
and would appear to be substantially 
‘undervalued by the market. 





REAL ESTATE 





IOWA 





FOR SALE 

Large Iowa farm, located in Cerro Gordo 
County, consisting of 2,320 acres of some of the 
most productive land in Iowa and seven sets of 
farm buildings. Can be operated on a single 
unit or multiple unit basis. Excellent investment 
opportunity for today’s dollars. Reasonably 
priced. For further particulars, apply to F. E. 
Bellamy, owner, Clear Lake, Iowa. 





MARYLAND 








WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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Southern Maryland plantation of 400 acres, 
fronting on 2 main highways; with complement 
outbuildings and large historic brick colonial resi- 
dénce; completely restored and modernized; 18 
miles from Washington, D. C.; 12 miles from 
Annapolis; 26 miles from Baltimore. Price 
$68,000; less acreage with price reduction of $100 
per acre. Box No. 313 c/o Financia] World. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DAIRY FARM 


140 acres, on good paved road, 2 barns hous- 
ing 115 head of cattle, 5 large box stalls, grain 
shed, capacity 50 tons, four large silos, new 
modern milk house, sheds for tools and ma- 
chinery; large house, modern conveniences, pro- 
duce 2,000 to 2,500 pounds milk daily. One 
mile from state highway, near New Bedford 
and Fall River. Will sell fully equipped or 
just buildings and land. P. O. Box 373, New 
Bedford, Mass. 











MONTANA 


MONTANA RANCHES (3), large unit (a 
stock ranch), 15,000 acres, deeded and leased 
land grazing privileges, close to forest preserve; 
another unit, 67 one to five acre tracts, 330 city 
building lots, ripe for development, 12 houses 
on properties, one completely furnished, 5 bed- 
rooms; competent help will remain. Owner re- 
tiring. Properties should double in value under 
able management within 5 years. For further 
information, write owners, Laurel Security Co., 
Laurel, Mont. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE 


Very desirable, richly productive 150 acre dairy 
farm in business section on tourist route. Lovely 
homestead suitable for guests or convalescents. 
75 tractor worked acres, large wood lot, superb 
mountain view, near lake, barn 40x100, modern. 
A money-making home _ investment. $11,000. 
Carl L. Whitcomb, Winchester, N. H 


NEW JERSEY 


SHORT HILLS 


Unusually attractive, brick colonial home, on 
about one acre land; brick construction; center 
hall, 4 bedrooms, 3 tiled baths and stall shower. 
First-floor tile lavatory, 3-car garage, overhead 
doors. Gas heat. Exclusive neighborhood. Ask- 
ing price $47,500. Full particulars. 

LESLIE BLAU, REALTOR, 46 Clinton St. 

Newark, N. J. Phone: MItchell 2-0468 


NEW YORK 


ROCKVILLE CENTER, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Brick house, Spanish tile roof, $38,000, 11 rooms; 
4 beautifully-colored bathrooms; Carrera glass 
walls to ceiling; 2-car garage %4 acre, gorgeous 
home. World’s Fair electric kitchen, mirrored 
living room, plate-glass sunroom 8x20 center 
hall, large playroom and bar, oil, 6 miles NYC 
line, 35 minutes Pennsylvania Terminal, 20 mins. 
Idlewild Airfield, 20 mins. to ocean, ideal sum- 
mer-winter home, 100% insulated; inspection by 
appointment, phone WIndsor 5-0005 or write, 
photos on application, 181 South Park Avenue. 


ATTENTION, ARTIST! 


Rare opportunity secure owner’s unique self-de- 
signed bachelor home. House reconstruction old 
mill, hand-rived shingles, leaded-glass casements, 
hand- forged hardware, exposed beams, pine 
paneling, oak floors. First floor, large dining 
room, terrace by waterfall; pantry, Kitchen, 
servant’s rom, bath, separate terrace; lavatory 
of entrance hall. Second floor, large raftered 
living room with bar, two master bedrooms, sit- 
ting room, two baths. Terrace enclosed summer 
opening on garden. Third floor, large bedroom, 
bath, attic. Plenty closets. Fifty-four acres, 
stream full length, three-acre lake, two boat- 
houses. Three-car stone garage, large playroom, 
suitable convert living quarters. Concrete high- 
way, mile-half station, fifty miles New York. 
Bathing, boating, fishing, skating in unbelievable 


seclusion. 
Owner, Apt. 35 E. 30th St., New York 16 
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Bank of New York 








Earnings & Price Range 


Data revised to February 20, 1946 


Established: 1784; New York State charter 
granted in 1791. In 1922 consolidated 
with New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Co. Main office: 48 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1944): 1,876. 


Capitalization: Long term debt 
Capital sttock ($100 par)...... 60,000 he 


$80 
$60 
$40 
$20 
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Business: The first incorporated institution of its kind in 
New York. Conducts a general banking, and extensive trust 
business in New York City; operates one branch. Member 
of Federal Reserve System, New York Clearing House, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, New York Bankers Association and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Management: Conservative. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1945, U. S. Governments, 
$200 million; short-term securities, $4.9 million; real estate 
mortgages, $0.6 million; other investments, $11.3 million; cash 
and due from’ banks, $54.0 million. Deposits, $405.1 million; 
loans and discounts, $94.6 million. Book value of stock, $436.20. 

Dividend Record: Dividends in each year since organization 
except 1837, when state law prohibited distribution; but omis- 
sion was made up in 1838. 

Outlook: While earnings will continue to depend largely on 
investment returns and trust activities, developing expansion 
of commercial borrowing suggests continued improvement in 
net-earnings results. 

Comment: Skares are among the more conservative bank 
equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


moore ended 
Dec. 31: 937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1944 194 
Earned per share $20.33 $19.73 $17.58 $17.61 $20.05 $20.70 son a $72.12 $33. i 
Dividends Paid. 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.0 14.00 14.0 
a" Range: 
eee 540 390 459 445 361 314 388 462 483 
ng ‘Mavsleekne 340 310 360 294 301 237 280 375 427 


*Includes $41.76 transferred from reserves. 


Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 








Earnings & Price Range (BAY) 
. 50 
Data revised to February 20, 1946 40 


Incorporated: 1911, New York, as the J. | 30 
Bulova Company to acquire a business 4 20 
established in 1875; present name adopted | 49 
in 1923. Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, New fi) 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in July. 

Capitalization: Long term debt...*$33,523 
Capital stock ($5 par)........649,762 shs 














1938 ‘39 ‘41 


*Real estate mortgages payable. 


Business: One of the larger manufacturers of high-grade 
watches, movements and cases. Also manufactures a less ex- 
pensive line under the trade name Westfield. 

Management: Managed by the Bulova family since 1875. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1945, 
$11.1 million; ratio, $2.5-to-1; cash, $9.8 million; cash value of 
life insurance, $175,348. Book value of stock, $25.16 per share 
(adjusted to subsequent splitup). 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid 1929-31, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Large deferred civilian demand and tax savings 
will largely offset military volume contraction and increased 
costs of advertising in normal competition. Earnings should 
continue relatively consistent for a quality goods business. 

Comment: Shares carry the risks common to “luxury” 
equities. 





*EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


*Fiscal 


Qu. Year’s -——Calendar Year’ 
ended June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 So Reap 


Mar. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1987.... $0.87 $1. $1.80 1938.... D$0.21 $3.86 $1.50 194%4— 7% 
1988.... 0.28 0:97 1.10 1939.... D0.15 2.15 a 50 17%—104% 
1939.... 0.40 1.10 1.19 1940.... 0.40 3.10 75 75%— 8% 
1940.... 0.85 1.26 iE coe | eee 0.25 3.63 ins 17%—11% 
TUM. os ee 0.90 0.95 1942.... D0.04 3.08 1.00 13%— 9 
1942.... 0,90 0.67 0.38 1943.... 0.03 1.98 1.00 17%—12% 
1943.... 0.83 0.75 0.62 1944,... 0.76 $2.96 1.00 245%—15% 
1944.... + 0.97 1.26 1.45 1945.... 0.09 $3.77 0.88 427%4.—23% 
1945.... 1.08 2.17 vr 1946.... ete +h 43%—39% 


*Fiscal years ended March 31. *Adjusted to 2-for-1 split in 1945. + After surtax; 
—_ a are before this tax. {Including postwar refund: in 1944, 26 cents; 
n cen 





The Gamewell Company 





& Price 


Data revised to February 20, 1946 


incorporated: 1924, Massachusetts, acquir- 
ing a_ business originally established in 
1869. Office: Newton Upper Falls, Massa- 


chusetts. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday $4 
in August. Number of stockholders (Jan- $3 
uary 22, 1945): Common, 1,370. $2 
Capitalization: Long term debt..... None $1 
Common stock (no par)....... 357,912 shs 0 


1938 ‘39 ‘40 “41 “42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 





Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of fire alarms 
and police signal systems. Also supplies specialized signal 
apparatus for street traffic lights and automatic sprinklers. 
Subsidiaries manufacture gongs, call systems, timers, etc. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital May 31, 
1945, $3.5 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.5 
million. Book value of common, $14.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred; arrears cleared 1937; stock re- 
deemed 1942. Common dividends 1923-32; 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Period of well-sustained earnings is indicated as 
result of nationwide municipal and other programs for road 
fire-alarm and police signal systems, and modernization of 
industrial equipment. Highway signal needs also will expand 
with development of road construction projects. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better-situated specialty 
issues, with definite growth characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. Year’s -——— Calendar Year —, 
ended: Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1937.... $0.19 $0.22 -- $0.15 D$0.01 $0.55 $0.08 6 — 3% 
1938.... D0.0 0.04 0.06 0.07 0.13 0.08 5%4— 3 
1939 0.19 0.23 0.24 0.36 1.02 0.67 654— 4 
1940 0.22 0.33 0.34 0.58 1,47 0.75 7%— 5 
1941 0.49 0.56 0.73 1.39 8.17 1.00 7 —5% 
1942 0.23 0.38 0.39 0.50 1.50 0.67 104%— 6% 
1943.... 0.15 0.18 0.20 1.10 $1.63 1.00 18%— 8 
1944.... 0.28 0.30 0.34 0.47 §1.42 3.00 29% —14 
1945.... D0.29 0.33 oe re aes see 26 — 





*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split in 1944, 


§Includes 33 cents a share postwar refund 
in 1944 and 54 cents in 1945. 


28 (For additional Factographs please turn to page 30} 


Aetna Insurance Company 











Earnings & Price Range 


Data revised to February 20, 1946 


Incorporated: 1819, Connecticut. Home of- | 30 
fice: 670 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 15 
Annual meeting: During February. Num- 0 
ot. = stockholders (December 31, 1943): 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
Capital stock ($10 par)....... 750,000 she 











oo 1938 '39 ‘40 "41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 1945 





Business: Writes fire, motor vehicle, marine and allied types 
of insurance in all states and territories of the United States, 
and in Canada, Porto Rico and Cuba. Policies are also issued 
and guaranteed under’ the title of Aetna Fire Underwriters 
Agency. Company is affiliated with underwriting associations 
in all parts of the country. 


Management: Conservative. 


Portfolio: June 30, 1945; investments, $62.5 million; real 
estate, $1.8 million; cash and deposits, $5.7 million. Total 
admitted assets, $75.4 million. 


Dividend Record: Unbroken payments over many years. 


Outlook: Fire losses have been tising for past eight years, 
suggesting need for increased premiums. Relatively stable net 
investment income and strong treasury amply support divi- 
dends. Bulk of portfolio is in Government and other high 
grade bonds. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more conservative members 
of its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Net underwriting profit D$0.68 $0.89 0. oe sas 1 i eas X * one ba E71 sees 
Net investment income 1.80 1.76 1.95 75 vee 
Total earnings per share 1.12 2.65 2.75 2 Los Tet 2 . 1 8 se 
oe 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 


Dividends paid 
Stockholders equity .. 47.89 50.05 54.08 55.91 53.58 53.31 58°83 et 31 él. 46 

Price Ream: 
High. sh5..¢ doko es, Tt 47% 51% 55% 58% # 57 56% 53 59% 
Vows erepéaccres, Se oF 41% 39% 48% 44% 51% £47 49 
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Drug Chains 










Concluded from page 9 





A RE TREE IS AS EER TENS IY IM 


tingencies averaged 39 cents a share 
in each of the past three years. 

Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., with 131 
stores chiefly in and around the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, increased its calen- 
dar year sales 53 per cent from $23.1 
million in 1939 to $35.3 million in 
1944, which they approximated in 
1945, according to the first nine 
months’ figures. This company in- 
creased its operating income from 
about 7 per cent of net sales in 1939 
to about 10 per cent in 1944. Earn- 
ings per share ($2.32 in 1944—$2.00 
in 1939), like Walgreen’s, showed 
little improvement, due to heavy tax 
imposts. Although earnings have aver- 
aged slightly more per share than 
Walgreen’s, Peoples has maintained a 
more conservative dividend policy; 
both companies paid $1.60 in 1945 but 
in the three previous years, Peoples 
paid only $1.25 a year, while Wal- 
green has paid $1.60 since 1940. 
Peoples’ will probably show an im- 
provement in per share earnings in 
1945 as a result of purchasing 100,- 
948 shares (about 20 per cent of the 
total) of its common stock early in 
the year, at $24 a share. 

Although substantial earnings im- 
plovement appears in prospect for the 
current year, neither stock can be re- 
garded as being on the bargain 
counter at current price levels. A 
price of 42 for Walgreen compares 
with the 1939 high of 23 3/8, while 
Peoples at 47 compares with a high 
of 19 5/8 seven years ago (adjusted 
for a subsequent 2-for-1 split-up). 
Nevertheless, both issues will prob- 
ably show at least average perform- 
ance in any further advance by the 
general market. 


U. 5. Spent $15 Billion 
Abroad Since July, 1940 


he Federal Government has spent 
almost $15 billion abroad since 
July 1, 1940, and has received $5 bil- 
lion as a result of foreign transac- 
tions, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 
These transactions 
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Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Acme Steel ........ccercceees 40c°.. Mar.12 Feb. 20 
Agricultural Insur. ..........- 75¢c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Air Associates .........e+.0+s 20¢c Q Mar. 8 Feb. 28 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance...... 10c .. Feb. 25 Feb. 19 
Alsheme Power $7 pf....... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 

Dvadmune comms aosols $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
allied Stores 1% a ae $1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Aluminum Co. OR ic cence 50c .. Mar.11 Feb. 20 
Do Bs cataweso 00 «i $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Aluminum ‘ndentsice opacecicee lie Q Mar.15 Feb. 21 
Amer. Automobile Insur....... 20c .. Mar. Feb. 15 
Amer. Chicle .........+--. --$1 Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Amer. Type Founders Sa Feb. 21 
AIGR VATU occ cicccccccceses c S Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Aro Equipment 5% pf....... 62%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Ashland Oil & Ref. 4%% 
So cedbvesecvsssecere $1.06% Q Mar.15 Mar. 11 
Atlas Powder .........se+-ee% -. Mar.11 Feb. 26 
Barlow & Seelig ‘‘A’’.. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Beaunit Mills ......... Q Mar. 30 Feb. 15 
Belding-Corticelli ............ Q Apr. 1 Feb. 28 
me 1 Lge Sdinédeeenece -. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Do $3.50 pr. pf.......... Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Birmingham Water Works 
OME cdenedens ss ¢oaseds $1.50 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Bend Stores ..cccsccscccccccs 35c Q Mar.12 Mar. 

Do 4%% Pf. ..... cece $1.12% Q Apr. Mar. 18 
Braniff Ailrways .........+.+.. 15¢ Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Bristol-Myers .......cceseeees 35c .. Mar. Feb. 15 

fe are 93%c Q Apr. 15 Apr. 

Brown Shoe eer $1.02 .. Apr. 30 Apr. 19 
i Fae 45e .. Feb. 28 Feb. 21 
I UNE | cS adeckcescnce 40c .. Feb. 28 Feb. 11 
ET oars oc cassie mn 25e .. ‘eb. 28 . 18 
Butler Water 7% pf......... $1.75 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Calgary & Edmonton .......... 5c S Apr. 16 Mar. 9 
Canadian Pacific Ry. ......... 75c .. Mar. 30 eb. 25 
Cem TID = 555 ect des ccc 20¢c Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Carman & Co, Cl. A.......... 50ec Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 

Do Mei Csedbcessccence Sec .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Central Ill. Pub. Serv. $6 

Mi ‘an kiswe Verwehe tsk nee $1.50 Q Mar.15 Feb. 20 

ee eae ee 1.50 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 20 
Chamberlin Co. of Amer...... 15¢ Q Mar. 11 Feb. 28 
Chic, A wae: Bass 5: na Ry. 

5% PD Se ae 1.25 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 22 
City * ‘Now Castle Water 

DARA $1.50 Q Mar. Feb. 11 
Clark Equipment ............ 75c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 26 

i og - 2 aeRO ease 1.25 Mar. 15 Feb. 26 
Columbia Breedsesting A & B.40c .. Mar. 8 Feb. 21 
Columbia Gas & Elec......... 10c .. Apr. 4 Mar. 9 
Continental Mills ............. | ae ‘eb. Feb. 19 
Continental Telephone 7% pf. $1, 75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

Do 6%% pf. .........-. $1.62% Q Apr. Mar. 15 
Cornell-Du' ilier Ss ae Oc .. Mar.12 Mar. 1 

Do $5.25 pf. ser. y Sate $1.31% Q Apr. 15 Mar. 22 
Coronet Phosphate ............ $1 .. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Cushman’s Sons 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Dayton Power & Lt. 4%% 

Mn. cndtllnduawadsedereeee $1.12% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Detroit InP) Bridge ..cccc.ce. 30c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 
Diamond Alkali ............. 50c Q Mar. Feb. 21 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams....55%c Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 

Ws OD OE eo vow cis ecces vos Q May Apr. 13 
Dresser Industries 3% % pf..93%ce Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Wagle-Picher Co, .........00. 20c Mar. 11 Feb. 25 
Federal Light & Traction 

RE RE rae $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Fishman (M. }. Cehncceceer de @ Mae 1° 7 19 
Fitz Simons a Connell Dredge 

SS Raa aaa 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
/ NESE ES 15¢c .. Mar.11 Feb. 25 

| OF Ceri Bp ae $1 Q >= Mar.15 Mar. 1 
RS OR ee audids Ke ue «sia e' = Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
=a Eo cccaeneeecs Mar. 27 Mar. 11 

2. Mitkas cas saaees' é3ige Apr. Mar. 15 
outa WT GE aenceaecewes 50e Mar. 15 Mar. 1 


2ee2e eee: 
e 
o 


Haverty Furniture Cos......... 25¢e 25 . Feb. 15 
Houston Lighting & Power... .90c Mar. 9 . 20 
Huntington Water 7% pf....$1.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Be Ws, devin valde cceces $1.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Independent Pneumatic Tool...50c .. Mar. 29 Mar. 14 
Indianapolis Water $0.80 “‘ A’’.20c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
DO Oe OW Bek. ccs’ $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Jamaica Water Supply........ 50c Q Mar. 9 Feb. 20 
Di adwesdaceevcecs 5 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 15 

Lake Shore Mines........... c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 














Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
DIO © noc ccccdiscacssces 25¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 20 
Laura Secord Candy Shops....20e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
Liquid Carbonic 3%% pf...... 30e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Loblaw Groceterias ..........- 20e Q Mar. 1 — 14 
Lone Star GasS ......-----+++- 20e .. Mar. 11 . 15 
Maclaren Pwr. & Paper....... 35c .. Feb. 28 Feb. 14 
Magazine Repeating Razor....25¢ Q Mar. 9 Feb. 23 
MT . casnncaaudces™ $1.25 Q Mar. 9 Feb. 23 
Mapes Cons. Mfg. ..........- 60c Q 2 eee 
Mares & CO. cc ccccccccccccce 25¢ Q ar. 29 Feb. 28 
: 8h) are $1.31% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
De 4% vl. ..ccccceee $1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Metal & Thermit ............ 35¢ Q Mar.11 Mar. 1 
Meteor Motor Car ..........-- Q Mar. 11 Feb. 18 
Middlesex Water ............. Oo Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
a ee Gas Lt. 6% pf..$1.50 Q -Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
A SRP TS $1.87% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Do $5. 10 = aewacweeens $1.27% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
. 2, Serre Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Mianegnetle Maney wal 
IE, cnctedcehesveeane 25c Q Mar. 9 Feb. 16 
1 Y. ee eee $1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Do 4%% pf. C....cc.eeee $1.06 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
EMS UEi ec adannegcesey 1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Minneapolis. & St. Louis Ry....$1 .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Morgan (J. P.) & Co.......... $2 Q Mar.15 Mar 
Motor Wheel Corp............ Oc .. Mar. 9 Feb. 20 
Muncie Water Works 8% pf....$2 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Nat’l Dairy Products.......... 35c Q Mar.11 Feb. 18 
New York Merchandise........ 50c E Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Northeastern Water $4 pr. pf...$1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
MPEP EET” walgantecaeccawases $1 8S . 1 Feb. 15 
Package Machinery ........... 75e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
TOMY = Focus ccaacmaces 32c S Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Paramount Pictures .........- 50¢c Q Mar. 29 Mar. 
PO CPOE cccccuccecscsgs Oc Q Mar. 9 Feb. 21 
Penn, State Water $7 pf..... $1.75 Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Penn. Water & Power......... $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
id ariiwadea da ad aare $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
REID 4 do cwacacdecceua 40¢c Q Mar. 8 Feb. 21 
Prentice-Hall ........cccccece 70c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Bie Se PAR Ge wc cccccccnces 75c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
— Sound Pwr. & Lt. $5 
OO da viwdvdacdecenue $1.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 29 
Purliy ee eee ee eee 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
ni conde cdkeccenee 7%4e Mar. 25 Mar. 5 
Revere “yee & Brass 
|, | 3 Seer Rrr: $1.31% Q May Apr. 10 
Risdon ure. a eh Ce mma aeiaee 50c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Ronson Art Metal Works..... 30c Q Mar. 12 Mar. 1 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Q Mar. 9 Feb. 21 
-- Mar.15 Feb. 25 
10e .. Mar.15 Feb. 
Stee wine Wiltisans (Can.) ..c- 15e .. May Apr. 10 
1 eee $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Signode Steel Seccene paneeee 15¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Simonds Saw & Steel. .-50e .. Mar. 15 Feb. 21 
Solar Aireraft ......-.ccccce- 15¢ Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Southern Natural Gas....... 31%c .. Mar.12 Mar. 4 
Spear & Co. $5.50 Ist pf..$1.37% Q Mar. Feb. 19 
Do $5.50 2nd pf......... 1.37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Standard Oil (Ohio -. Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
WOES BE Benn cccccccs Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
— jee Q Mar. Feb. 15 
Se GE dasactandcccce Q Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Sunray Oil 4%% opf.. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
Sylvania Industrial Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Terre me Water Works 
We Ue “added annuucagaauea $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Texas . ctendaccaancadawads 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Texas Gulf Producing......... 15c .. Mar. 9 Feb. 25 
Timken Roller Bearing........ 50c .. Mar. 5 Feb. 15 
a eer or 50e Q Mar.11 Feb. 18 
= GPM. c vascvccecaeusces $2 Q Mar. 11 Feb. 18 
Shdieddodaccashevuuaeeute $2 Q June 10 May 20 
Waukesha Motor ............. 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Westinghouse Air Brake....... 25¢ .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Wilson & Co. $4.25 pf..... $1.06% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Accumulations 
Keyes Fibre $6 pf.......... $1.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 25 
Tel. Bond & Share 7% Ist 
We in caddepashedensneweee wed Mar. 15 Feb. 26 
Stock 
CU OS simi os dancwencces 50% Mar. 6 Feb. 19 








items as payments to U. S. troops 
abroad, and money spent by the Gov- 
ernment on commodities, loans to for- 
eign governments, remittances sent 
home by American servicemen over- 
seas, and cash received from sales of 
surplus items abroad. 

In addition, the U. S. Government 
during this period ended September, 
30, 1945, spent $1,842 million abroad 
and received $1.9 billion in “special 


currencies” used by the armed forces 
in liberated and occupied areas. 

Disbursements abroad during the 
fiscal years 1946 and 1947 will re- 
main high because of continued heavy 
purchases of scarce raw materials and 
sugar, increasing U. S. loans overseas 
and paynients to the International 
Fund, International Bank, and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 
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The Celotex Corporation 








Data revised to February 20, 1946 _farnings wets. 2 ma 


Incorporated: 1935, Delaware. as reorgani- 20 aati eae 
zation of a business formed in 1920. Of- 15 
fice: 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 10 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in Jan- 5 


uary. Number of stockholders (October re) 
31, 1944): Preferred and common, 8,700. 





$3 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$5,225,000 $2 
*Preferred stock 5% cum...... 256,863 shs $1 
Common stock (no par)....... 755,472 shs 01 





1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘43 44 








*20 par; redeemable at par. 





Business: Manufactures building, insulation and sound- 
proofing products, principally from bagasse, the sugar cane 
fibre left after the juice has been extracted. Holds working 
control (23.6%) of Certain-teed Products. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 31, 
1945, $10.2 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’t securi- 
ties, $7.8 million. Book value of common, $9.35 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends regularly since 1936. 
Payments on present common, 1937, 1938 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Prospective homebuilding expansion and industrial 
construction employing company’s products, should assure 
capacity production over next several years. Longer term 
prospects hinge on later trends in the highly cyclical building 
industry. 

Comment: Preferred qualifies as a businessman’s invest- 
ment; common is a business-cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal —— Calendar Year —, 

















Qu. ended Jan. 31 3 80 =. ¥ Oct. 7 Year Dividends Price Range 
DUET bast see ene $0.86 $1. $1. $0.7 08 $0.60 244%4— 9% 
eee D0.05 0. 3 0:20 O82 0.60 ison * 15 — 6% 
error D0.08 DO.02 0.63 0.42 0.95 None 194%— 1% 
See D0.37 0.06 0.62 0.65 0.96 None 12%— 5 
_ SS 0.67 0.43 0.66 0.80 2.56 1.12% 10%— 5% 
ORE 0.39 0.32 0.45 0.39 1.24 0.75 8%— 6% 
ee 0.38 0.26 D0.06 D0.03 $0.55 0.50 14%— 8 
a 0.06 0.12 0.06 0.30 0.54 0.50 15%—11 
Cae 0.13 0.17 0.19 0.09 0.58 0.50 25%—145% 
“1937 and 1938 adjusted to 100% stock dividend, 100% stock dividend. §After 
deducting 15 cents postwar refund in 1943, 

Joy Manufacturing Company 

Earni & Price Ra (JOY) 

Data revised to February 20, 1946 | 40 

Incorporated: 1989, Pennsylvania, as suc- | 30 

cessor to company incorporated 1921. Del- | 20 

aware. Office: Franklin, Pa. Annual |] 10 

meeting: Thursday after second Monday] 0 : 

in December. Number of stockholders Ee $3 
(Oct. 15, 1944): 1,711. $2 
Capitalization: Long term debt.....None $1 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... 484,100 shs. 0 

1938 '39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 °44 1945 











Business: Manufactures mechanical loaders, secondary haul- 
age equipment and machines for transportation of cutting and 
other equipment for use principally in underground coal mines. 
Also makes mechanical snow loaders. Replacement parts and 
repairs constitute an important source of revenues. 

Management: Has been able to show progress in a highly 
specialized field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital September 
30, 1945, $4.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and securities, $593,- 
839. Book value of stock $15.69 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments since 1929. 

Outlook: Trade characteristics subject the comany to cycli- 
cal variations, particularly in demand for coal industry equip- 
ment. Acquisitions in 1945 (especially Sullivan Machinery) 
should hold money-saving possibilities besides broadening the 
business. Foreign market outlook is strong. 

Comment: Stock’s position has been strengthened but nature 
»f the business renders it speculative in character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal 
Qu. Year’s ———Calendar Year——, 
ended: Dec. 31 Mar. sans x 30 Sept. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
SOBBincs “ose OORR...3 a $2.14 Bete “Pisdescanss 
TEST, oe 7 Seeger * ae 2.82 1.00 Ost ocak 
1940.... $0.66 1941.... $0. 67 $0.55 $0.77 2.65 1.20 14 — 8% 
oe 0.55 1942.... 0.62 66 0.39 2.22 0.90 11 —7 
1942.... 0.35 1943.... 0.68 0.43 0.89 2.00:" 0.80 12%— 8 
1943 0.44 1944. 0.57 0.54 0.55 -2.10 1.00 20%—10% 
1944 0.46 1945.. 0.38 0.32 0.26 1.42 1.00 30%—19% 
*Not available. 
30 








Distillers Corporation Seagrams, Ltd. 








Data revised to February 20, 1946 


Incorporated: 1928, Canada, as a holding 
company for Distillers Corp., Ltd., and 
Joseph E, Seagram & Sons, Ltd. ice: — 
1430 Peel Street, Montreal, P.Q., Canada, 
Annual meeting: At call of directors. 


peenings & Price Range (DCS) 


Fisoal ends 





Number of stockholders: (Oct. 31, 1944): EARNED PER SHARE $8 

Preferred, 1,392; commo”. 5,209. $6 

Capitalization: Long term debt *$50,000,000 _ 

tPreterred stock 5% cur. Jeeteeidik 3 
1 POEP ih daid cckinhsnods-cims 8 . ‘ane : : : 

Common stock (no par)...... 1,753,870 shs 1938 “39 40 2 8H 1H 














*Entirely subsidiary. {Callable at $105. 

Business: Subsidiaries produce a complete line of whiskeys 
and gins. Canadian and American subsidiaries are operated as 
individual units making and distributing products under brand 
names Seagrams, Calvert, etc. Daily capacity approximates 
379,100 U. S. proof gallons a day. 


Management: Progressive and efficient. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1945, 
$111.6 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $30.4 million; U. S. Gov't 
Sec., etc., $35.8 million; inventories, $81.4 million. Book value. 
of common, $44.16. 

Dividend Record. Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Varying common dividends 1928-31 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: While production of liquors will be restricted for 
a considerable period, distribution to consumers should expand 
further in response to early lowering of excise taxes and high 
rate of national income. Company’s well-controlled costs and 
direct tax relief indicate widening of margins. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium investment quality; com- 
mon is a “businessman’s ris&.” 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. : Year's —— Calendar Year —, 
ended Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
1936. $1.07 1937 - $1.44 $0.73 $0.71 $3.95 50 29 —10 

87...’ “Es 1938.... 1.48 0.37 0.65 3.75 ¥ 17%—11 

1938... 0.75 1989.... 1.48 0.43 0.63 epee 2.00 20%—13% 
1939.... 1.86 1940.... 1.31 0.46 1.45 5.08 2.22 20%—12% 
2900... 0.62 1941.. 0.28 1.00 2.27 4.17 2.22 18%—12% 
1941... 1.38 1942 1.63 1.96 0.78 5.75 2.22 22%—16% 
1942... 2.38 1943.. 2.00 1.50 DO. 4 5.28 2.22 3554—21% 
1943... 2.19 19 1.70 0.18 2.0 76.12 2.22 38%—27% 
1944.... 3.10 1945..... 2.06 1.75 0. 0 7.50 2.22 98 —38 

1945.... 3.41 1946.... Sie: ney — | er sence 


estes . 
*In Canadian funds, f After postwar refund of 68 cents. § Payable March 15. 





Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd. 





& Price 


(WRT) 





1 
Data revised to February 20, 1946 1 


Incorporated: 1916, Ontario, Canada. Head 
office: Fort Erie, Ontario. Executive of- 
fice: Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednes- 
day in November. Approximate number 
+! ‘ trace (December 31, 1944): 


Capitalization: Long term debt..... None 
Capital stock (no par).......5,500,000 shs 


OwMOn 


$1 
0 
1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 











Business: Mines and mills gold and silver in the Kirkland 
Lake District, Ontario. Property is owned in fee and equipped 
with a modern cyanide mill with a daily capacity of about 
1,200 tons. Ore reserves estimated August 31, 1945, at about 
1 million tons, averaging $17.96 per ton. 

Management: Aggressive in adding to reserves. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital August 31, 1945, 
$3.1 million; ratio, 6.4-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; bullion in 
transit, $138,920. Book value of stock, $1.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-28 and 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing labor supplies and relaxation of re- 
strictions on development may permit earnings supporting 
continuation of present dividends, but declining underground 
reserves and lower grades of ore render future uncertain. 

Comment: Stock is subject to all the hazards attaching to 
gold mining shares in general. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Aug. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

*tEarned per share.... $0.72 $0.74 $0.74 $0.77 $0.69 $0.49 $0.87 $0.27 $0.21 

Calendar years: 

§$Dividends paid ..... 70 «60.70 «60.70 0.70 0.72% 70.45 £0.35 £0.25 0.20 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

ME © -Saxdeante ands ss . 8% 8% 8% 6% 45% 2% 4% 4 5% 

ee ere coe mabwiwees ae | 6% 5 3% 1% 1% 2% 2.95 3 





*Before depletion. {In Canadian currency. §Including extras; payable in Canadian 


funds and subject to 15% tax on non-residents of Cannes. 
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Pitney Bowes, Inc. 





Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, Inc. 








sEarnin & Price Ra (PNY) 





Data revised to February 20, 1946 


incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as a com- 15 
bination of two companies, one formed in | 19 
1908 and the other in 1912. Head office: = 
Stamford, Conn. New York office: 11 West 0 
42nd Street. Annual meeting: June 12. 

Number of stockholders (May 17, 1945): 


4,856. 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... Non 
Capital stock (no par)....... 905,379 = 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$1 


1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 '43 ‘44 1945 











Business: Manufactures postage-meter machines and various 
types of mailing equipment. Income is derived chiefly from 
rentals of meters. The “Mailomat” automatic, coin-operated 
letter box is used in department stores, railroad stations, and 
other public places. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1945, 
$2.6 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $1.7 million. Book value of 
capital stock, $4.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Except 1932-33, cash disbursements made 
at varying rates since 1927. 

Outlook: Adverse effect on near term earnings of shift from 
war sales to rental basis will be offset gradually by expanding 
meter rentals. Longer term prospects are favorable. ° 

Comment: The stock represents a highly specialized type 
of business; attractive primarily as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s Price Range 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends N. Y. Curb 
1987... $0.14 $0.16 $0.15 $0.24 $0.69 $0.50 9%— 4% 
1938 0.13 0.15 0.13 0.24 0.65 70.50 T%— 5% 





— 
ear -— Calendar Years —-, 
Mar. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


1939...... $0.15 $0.15 $0.20 1940.... $0.20 $0.70 $0.50 8%— 6 
1940...... 0.15 0.12 9.20 1941.... 0.15 0.62 70.50 6%e— 5 
1941.2... 0.10 0.19 0.19 1942.... 0.17 0.65 70.50 6%— 4% 
1942...... 0.10 0.22 0.18 1943.... 0.07 *0.52 70.50 7T%— 6 
1948...... ++. 40.29 <0 1944.... {0.26 0.55 0.50 9%— 7 
1946....60. ee» = $0.25 «es 1945.... $0.28 0.53 0.50 154%— 8% 
1945...... coe «= $0.5 ane | rr ose ara 14%—13 





*Giving effect to renegotiation settlement. Including extras. 





tHalf year. 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


















& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


Earni (RTI) 
30 


Data revised to February 20, 1946 24 


incorporated: 1913, New York. Office: 2 | 18 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual | 12 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in October. 6 



















Capitalization: Long term debt......None 0 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 
(SSO GORE adddccccéonce . 37,692 shs 


$2 
Common stock ($1 par)...... 71,074,472 shs $1 


~ *Not callable. 
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Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters; 
also produces ribbons, carbon paper and other business ma- 
chine supplies. A subsidiary is outlet for trade-in machines. 

Management: Known for its aggressive policies. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1945, 
$11.1 million; ratio, 5.3-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; Government 
securities, $4 million. Book value of common, $9.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid on preferred since 1923, except 1933- 
1934; payments resumed 1935 and arrears cleared 1936. Vary- 
ing common dividends 1925-31, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Satisfaction of deferred civilian demand will re- 
quire high production for some time ahead; over the longer 
term, company may resume its above-average growth in a 
normally cyclical industry. 

Comment: Preferred has regained investment rank. The 
common is one of the better situated cyclical equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal —— Calendar Year ——, 


Qu. ended: Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30° July31 ##Year Dividends Price Range 


y peer $0.54 1988.... % 4 $0.17 $0.07 $1.17 $0.75 19%— 7% 
1938...... 0.31 1939.... 0.42 0.12 1.29 0.75 17%—11% 
ee 0.41 1940... 0: 56 0.47 0.54 1.98 1.25 16%—10% 
pee 0.45 1941.... 0,54 0.60 0.72 2.29 1.38 14%—11% 
|) oie 1942.... $1.07 eee $0.99 2.06 1.00 14%— 9% 
re <0 1943.... §0.04 see $0.02 0.06 0.62% 21%—12% 
Lg eee 0.35 1944.... 0.17 0.31 D0.09 0.74 0.60 24%4—17% 
ae 0.14 1945.... 0.14 0.26 0.58 1.12 0.60 29%—19% 

ea D0.06 1946.... eee eee eee 294%4—26 4 


*Based on new stock giving effect to 4-for-1 split October, 1943. 
figures; quarterly reports omitted. 
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§Six months 














Data revised to February 20, 1946 )5arnings & Price Range (UVV) 
Incorporated: 1918, Virginia, to consoli- 100 PRICE RANGE 

date and extend a tobacco business origi- 75 

nally established in 1888. Office: Rich- 





mond, Va. Annual meeting: Third Mon- 
day in October. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred (June 18, 1945); 1,671; com- 
mon, (September 4, 1945): 2,525. 




















Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
*Preferred stock 8% cum....... 60,200 shs 
Common stock (no par)....... 145,241 shs 





*$100 par; noncallable. 


Business: Directly and through its subsidiaries, company 
buys, processes, stores and sells tobacco. Ramifications of 
business are world-wide; normally about 40% of its business 
is with foreign customers, and over half of the total turnover 
is done on a commission basis. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 1945, 
$11.6 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $2.5 mil- 
lion: marketable securities, $477,278. Book value of common, 
$63.77 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Distributions on common 1922-1924, and 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s method of operation, and the nature 
of the industry in which it operates, suggest that earnings 
results will continue to be characterized by a comparatively 
high degree of stability. 

Comment: The preferred enjoys a high investment rating. 
The common has a good record as a steady income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended June 30: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1934 1944 1945 


*Earned per share..... $7.14 $7.09 $7.07 $6.59 $6.15 $6.38 $6.84 $6.47 

Years ended Dec, 31: 

Dividends paid ....... 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Price Range: 

BE .. Sddven wawéondees 86 85 70 64 61 75% 81% 110 

BOD ccccawecsctesnccses 48 60% 45 43% 41 59% 68 75% 


*Not including equities in undistributed earnings of affiliated companies. 





Waukesha Motor Company 








& Price 





(WAU) 


Data revised to February 20, 1946 
Incorporated: 1006, Wisconsin. Office St. 
Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wis. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Tuesday in October. Number 
of stockholders (September 6, 1945): 2,300. 
Capitalization: Long term debt..... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 400,000 shs 

é 1938 "39 "40 ‘41 “42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 


of8s 











Business: An important independent manufacturer of in- 
ternal combustion engines for farm, industrial and trans- 
portation uses. In recent years, has been actively engaged in 
development of diesel engines and air-conditioning units. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1945, 
$5.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equiv., $3.6 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $19.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1922. 

Outlook: Deferred demand for farm tractors, and railroad 
air-conditioning program, together with general industrial 
business, suggest consistent expansion of earnings over the 
near and medium term. Longer term activities generally will 
reflect conditions in the agricultural and rail industries. 

Comment: Despite substantial growth factor and company’s 
position in its field, shares must be regarded as_ semi- 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal Years — 7—— Calendar Years —, 


Qu. Y a 
ended: Oct. 31 


Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 ‘Total *Dividends Price Range 
1936.... $0.45 1937. % 40 $0.93 $0.79 $2.57 $1.25 ae 
1937.... 6.38 1938. ‘ 0.28 0.12 0.35 1.13 1.00 —1l1 
1938.... 0.06 1939.... 0.21 0.21 0.80 1.28 1.00 34% — 14% 
1939.... 0.18 1940.... 0.17 0.72 0.74 1.81 71.15 20%—13 
1940.... 0.23 1941.... 0.70 0.73 1.00 2.66 $1.25 17%—10% 
1941 0.56 1942 0.55 0.53 0.51 2.15 1.00 14 —12 
1942.... 0.38 1943.... 0.48 0.57 0.13 1.56 1.00 20%—12% 
1943.... 0.56 1944.... 0.43. 0.50 0.74 2.23 1.00 22%—15% 
1944.... 0.56 1945.... 0.37 0.24 0.35 1.52 1.00 33%—20 
1945.... 0.37 pO oe et ass “ee 34 —29 


*Less 2.8917% Wisconsin dividend tax. Including extras. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Top flight. Production — Engineering — Sales — 
General Management. Twelve years’ manage- 
ment experience with nationally known Appli- 
ance and Radio Corporation. Graduate M. E. 
Finance — Mass Production — Cost Control — 
Factory Management — Business Administration 
—KHeavy Operating Experience. $20,000 year or 
bonus arrangement. 
Box No. 323 e/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.—6 

















CONTROLLER—TREASURER | 
TAX SPECIALIST 


Successful attorney with established practice 
specializing in tax matters would like to asso- 
ciate himself with a growing business which 
eould use his services as controller or treasurer 
on a part-time basis. Well connected financially 





and in business. 
Box No. 325 c/o Financial World 


86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.—6 














EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
Substantial manager, early forties, extensive ex- 
perience electronics and multi-parts fields, de- 
sires connection with manufacturing exesutive 
eonfronted with complex administrative and con- 
trol problems. Excellent re of accomplish- 
ment with leading corporations. 

Box No. 326 e/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.—6 








NEW PRODUCTS 
MARKET RESEARCH 


Naval Lt. Commander on terminal leave, age 32, 
married, seeks connection involving new product 
investigation, manufacture and _ distribution. 
Offers varied experience; Naval liaison officer 
with British, representative for Oil Company 
South America (Spanish fluent), settled labor 
disputes, 4 years Wall Street, investment research 
elsewhere, accounting and office management. 
Box No. 322 c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.—6 


SALESMANAGER 


One having full knowledge selling KITCHEN- 
DINING ROOM EQUIPMENT, including 
CHINA-GLASS-SILVER-COOKING UTENSILS 
-COMPLETE INSTALATIONS. Give full par- 
ticulars, past records. Cash advance plus com- 
missions. Southern territory—i4 salesmen. 


Box No. 324 e/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.—6 














PATENTED ITEMS 


available to manufacturers who are looking for 

products in the field of refrigeration, air-condi- 

+ ong heating, ventilating, and mechanical 

nes. 
STEPHEN J. BENN INDUSTRIES 

401 N. Broad St., Phila., 8, Pa. Wal. 5144 














REAL ESTATE—NEW YORK 


200 ACRE N. Y. STATE ALFALFA FARM 
Suitable for gentleman’s estate: A 400-head sheep 
farm, or a 40-50 cow dairy. Located in southern 
Washington County, 6 miles west of Cambridge, 
on improved gravel road, one mile each way to 
blk. top county roads, 30 miles from Saratoga, 
Glens Falls, Troy, Bennington and Manchester, 
Vermont. Bus to consolidated school at Cam- 
bridge, R. F. D. Electricity, telephone, furnace, 
bathroom, two gravity water systems, concrete 
floor laundry room 70-75 acres alfalfa meadows, 
30 acres wood with pine and locust plantations, 
balance plowable improved pasture; meadows 
sutiable for tractor and modern machinery; fenced 
throughout with woven wire for sheep; fields well 
watered. Modern, 14-room house; hot air pipe fur- 
nace, A-1 condition inside and out. Main barn with 
basement 35’x80’x14’, attached shed 50’x25’x18’, 
26 stanchions, 17 with water buckets; basement 
shed room for. 200 sheep with 2 inside water 
tanks; 2 stave silos 12’x35’ and 10’x40’. Horse 
barn 28’x18’, 5 stalls and box stall; hay barn 
and tool shed 50’x30’x16’; total hay storage 150 
tons; corn crib 18’x40’ drive in. New concrete 
milk house with 6-can, built-in insulated vat, 
equipped with electric cooler. All main roofs slate 
or corrugated iron; rodded for lightning; founda- 
tions A-1; all buildings painted 3 coats 1942. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Sold with or 
without stock, tools, or house furnishings. Terms 
cash, no agents. Selling on account of health. 
Immediate possession if desired. A fertile and 
productive farm is one of the safest and most.con- 
servative investments. Duane G. Brownell, owner 


and operator for 33 years. Pho Cambridge, 
N. Y., 191F14. See 


32 





- Curtiss-Wright 











Financial summary 




















































































































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week End 


Commonwealth & Southern 
United Corporation 


Aviation Corporation 
Packard Motor Car 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
Amer. Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Armour & Company 
New York Central Railroad 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Dresser Industries 


tHoliday. 


| 
i 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeesreses 
ey 
Cee eee eee eee ee eeeee seen eee ees 
eoewmee eee eee res esneseseeee 
Coe eee ete eee e eee eee eeeeeene 
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eee eeer eee eee eee ee eeneeeeeee 
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Shares 








—_ Closin arp 
Traded Feb. 5 Feb. 11 
393,700 4% 4% 
120,900 65% 6% 
90,200 11% 1034 
83,100 14% 12% 
73,100 125% 12 
70,000 13 12 
69,900 1934 19% 
60,600 15% 143% 
58,800 34% 313% 
57,800 20% 20 
56,600 17% 17 
56,480 31 27%, 


Adjusted for f 
240 | Seasonal Variation: 240 
1935-39 100 
220 220 
200 J \ 200 
100 INDEX OF_ [> i! 
vot ak 
140 f\ Fed. Reserve Board 140 
120 —————— 120 
~ | | 1946 
100 44 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451) F M A M Jj _ J 
Trade Indicators ‘<*:. ae. tence 
(Electrical Output (K.W.H.).............. 3,988 3,983r 4,304 4,505 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)......... 5.5 5.8 5.7 92.8 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)....... 713,240 723,135 709,130 793,181 
‘Feb. 6 Jan. # Jan. 23 Feb.7 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.). $15,135 $15,190 $15,221 $11,852 
{Total Commercial Loans.....:........... 7,342 7,300 7,275 6,346 
Total TREE TiOOs 6 6 6:6:5 sainaidsiosae sas 2,250 2,337 2,368 1,769 
{Money in Circulation......... ‘Basd ewes «oun 27,929 27,914 27,977 25,411 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 1,745 1,820 1,850 1,386 
{000,000 omitted. #—As of beginning of following week. y—Preliminary. r—Revised. 
N.Y.5.E. Market Statistics 
Closmg Dow-Jones Averages: 6 7 oe 9 11 712 
DP TORTI CFRS 5 bin kok hae Se 205.48 205.09 20438 202.30 201.14 
3 Ae en ee eee yer 67.44 67.54 66.93 66.20 65.11 
Ee eee ee ae 40.76 40.54- 40.44 39.91 40.00 
Oe ie ils wc Bewncia's 77.01 76.89 76.52 75.70 75.12 
Details of Stock Trading: 5 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)...... 1,740 1,490 1,260 920 1,440 
=o ie EE Rees a 1,024 957 983 887 973 
NumNumber of Advances....... 257 364 281 133 245 
Number of Declines............. 590 418 516 605 551 
Number Unchanged ............ 177 175 186 149 177 
New Highs for 1945............ 135 52 61 24 30 
New Lows for 1945............. 3 6 5 5 2 
Bond. Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 109.50 109.67 109.73 109.71 109.60 
Bond Sales ¢000 omitted)....... $7,300 $5,180 $6,970 $3,332 $5,350 
1946 1945 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 6 Jan.30 Jan. 23 High Low 
AD tric siidinds.'» » os 2.576% 2.590% 2.607 % 2.643% 2.576% 
A nseas widlatinvbsixcna 3.018 3.043 3.038 3.059 3.018 
RY Serer yr ae ae 3.093 3.107 3.109 3.119 3.093 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials .........: 3.44 3.44 3.54 3.67 3.44 
DP PONS: CS «ss os 4.84 4.85 4.90 5.26 4.83 
OD Wels: .ivcds oo. 5 2.87 2.84 2.90 3.17 2.84 
ter, oe 3.46 3.46 3.56 3.72 3.46 


ed February 11, 1946 


Net 
Change 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 























Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and capital appre- 
ciation. It is a problem requiring the 
knowledge and experience of an organ- 
ization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 





values. 
Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem Renewal Rate 
After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a sup- Over 80 per cent 


plemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 


of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safe- Convincing evidence of the value of our personal 
guarding his future. No business can be successful if carried on 


, supervisory service is to be found in the high rate of 
in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential 

, “vale Sal renewals year after year. In the past several years over 
to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and a 
an adequate income derived. | 80 per cent of all expiring contracts have been renewed 


; : : ; and many have been subscribers to our service con- 
Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments : 
te ; . . tinuously from five to fifteen years. 
the investor is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors 
have the time or training to plan and supervise their programs 
personally and many have found a happy solution to their prob- 
lem by turning the task over to us. 












You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with Financial World Research Bureau. The fee is sur- 
prisingly moderate. 


lo 






FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
alist of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable 
to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My 





objectives are 
4 Supervisory Service 1 Income C1 Capital Enhancement 1 Safety 
. will p oint t h e way : o It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
44 better investment re- a, 
% a sults. 
th NEE: SESE SEROESS, cey eee 







C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


War is Never Over for 
the RED CROS 





They need your Red Cross today—and for many tomorrows! 


HEY lie in hospitals, thousands of America’s finest — sick, 

cruelly maimed in the fight for our freedom. Who is to write 
their letters, hear their troubles, answer when they call for 
“Mom”?.Mom can’t be there. But your Red Cross can, and 
must be there. 


Many thousands more young Americans: are still overseas. 
They, too, count on the Red Cross for comfort and cheer. 


So won’t you give to the Red Cross? Give now. This is your 
chance to say, “Thanks, Soldier, for all you’ve done!” 


YOUR Red Cross MUST CARRY ON... UZ Gas ¢ 
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Prepared by the Advertising Council in Cooperation with the American Red Cross 
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